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THE IMPROVISED 


“ COLLEGE HALL” AT WELLESLEY. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE Massachusetts Board of Agriculture | 

has offered some prizes large enough to| 
tempt any dairyman in the state. Theawards, 
which amount to more than $4,000, are for 
clean milk, for the best plan of a dairy barn, 
the best system of dairy-farm accounting, and | 
the best methods of dairy -farm operation. | 
For the purposes of the competition, the state 
is divided into four districts, but some of the 
prizes are open to the entire state. Nor are 
experienced dairymen the only ones to whom 
the competition will appeal, for one set of 
prizes is open to boys less than eighteen years 
old who live on farms. The public health so 
largely depends on pure milk that competitions 
of this kind are of interest to every person in 
the state. ® 


A Cae record, or a building record, 
as you may please to term it, was estab- 
lished recently on the grounds of Wellesley 
College. The fire that destroyed College Hall 
on March 17th deprived the college of its | 
administration offices, lecture rooms, laborat- 
ories, dining hall, and the studies and sleeping 
rooms of about two hundred students. The 
loss of the building caused an immediate sus- 
pension of college activities, and sent the girls 
at once to their respective homes for the spring 
vacation. When they returned for the spring 
term, that began on April 7th, they found a 
new building almost ready for occupancy and 
use; a building permanent enough in con- 
struction to be used during all seasons for two 
years, or until the burned building is replaced. 
The new structure, which a crew of hundreds 
of men rushed to completion after March 26th, 
has sixty-six rooms for administrative pur- 
poses, laboratory work, recitations, and so 
forth,.and contains 21,000 square feet of floor 
space. It isonestory high, 250 feet by 60, with 
two wings, each 100 by 42 feet. 
& ° 
OSTON Common without its beautiful elms 
will hardly seem the same place, but there 
must be new elms, or in the near future there 
will be noneatall. The ravages of the leopard 
moth have killed or injured three hundred 
elms, many of the largest of which must soon 
be cut down. Their fate is the same as that 
of the great elms that once made the chief 
attraction of the Harvard Yard and the New 
Haven Green. The Common, however, unlike 
the Harvard Yard, has many trees of other 
kinds. Nevertheless, the elms have a charm 
of their own that gives distinction to almost 
every New England village street and many 
New England country highways, and no sub- 
stitute can fill their place. Happily, the leopard 
moth, which is harder to fight than the elm- 
tree beetle, has not yet crossed to the beautiful 
Public Garden, so there is hope for the trees 
there. Thus far the men of science have found 
the leopard moth the hardest of the tree pests 
to cope with. Spray treatments, such as 
destroy the gypsy and the brown-tail moth, 
have no effect upon it. The leopard moth 
hatches under the bark of the topmost branches, 
and so escapes detection in the early stages of 
its attack. 


he 


LOUCESTER, Massachusetts, is a city 
rich in historical associations of earliest 
New England, and its charms as a summer 
home, and as a place of inspiration for artists 
and writers, have made it a shrine for increas- 


this now familiar type of vessel had its origin 
in a Gloucester shipyard? In 1713, more than 
two hundred years ago, Capt. Andrew Robin- 
son of Gloucester built the first schooner, the 
pioneer of the many ‘‘fore and afters’’ that 
have made the genius‘and the skill of Yankee 
mariners the wonder of every sea. The word 
‘*schooner’’ itself came into existence when 
they launched Captain Robinson’s oddly rigged 
craft; for be it known that ‘‘scoon’’ is a Scotch 
word that means to skip small stones over the 
surface of the water. When the vessel slid off 
the stocks, a bystander cried out, ‘‘Oh, how 
she scoons!’’ Captain Robinson at once re- 
plied, ‘‘A scooner let her be!’? And from 
that day the name has stuck. 
& 

__— is much that is romantic, often much 

that is pathetic and even tragic, in the 
crumbling ruins of what was long a home. 
The bush-grown cellar by the wayside that is 
all that remains of a farmhouse has much to 
stir the imagination of the stranger who passes. 
What, then, is to be said of a whole village 
of bush-grown cellars, hidden in the heart of 
a forest, far from the highway, and from every 
human habitation? The town of Hanover, 
in Plymouth County, Massachusetts, has such 
a deserted village. It is in the centre of a 
wood lot a mile square. Two tumble-down 
stone walls mark the place of what was once 
the main street, and occasional breaks in them 
show where driveways led up to the houses. 
But not a vestige remains of the many dwell- 
ings. Only the cellars show the sites, and in 
some of the cellars great trees, as well as 
bushes, have grown up. In some cases only 
the stone doorsteps remain—steps worn by the 
feet of long-forgotten generations. Among 
the oaks and thé maples in the yards, are 
decaying apple trees. The village was estab- 
lished about 1675. From the name of one of 
its founders and from the shape of the grant 
of land, it became known as ‘*‘ Hammer’s 
Hook.’’ For a century or more it prospered; 
then people moved away, and gradually the 
houses fell into ruin and the forest came again 
to claim the fertile fields. In 1850 it was as 
desolate as it is to-day. Surveyors who were 
running a line through the woods in that year 
built a stone monument in one of the old cellars. 
It is the only memorial to the vanished village. 
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LIND vs. PATTI. 


DELINA Patti, the well-known singer, at 
one time sung at a fashionable concert 
given at Vienna for the benefit of charity. 

Patti sung unusually well that evening, and 
got tremendous applause. She gave in re- 
sponse to an encore a charming aria from 
‘*Don Giovanni.’’ During a short intermis- 
sion, says Novellen-Schatz, a little old lady 
left her seat and tripped up to the platform, 
where the great singer sat. 

‘*Madam,’’ she said, in a small, quivering 
voice, ‘‘in emotional music there is no one 
that can equal yu that I must admit. But 
your singing of Mozart’s 
too buoyant and merry. ’’ tti was y 
not pleased with this criticism, and merely 
made a slight, ironical bow. ‘‘Oh, but don’t 
think that I do not know what I am talking 
about, ’’ continued the old lady. ‘‘Permit me 
to introduce myself. My name is Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt. ’ 

Madam Patti was surprised to hear this, 
but nevertheless did not appear pleased. 





ing numbers of visitors every year. But first 
of all it is a fishing port, whose vessels and 
fishermen have been familiar from Hatteras 
to Greenland for generations. The picture on 
the cover of The Companion this week shows | 
a typical Gloucester fishing schooner making 
inte the harbor after a trip to the Grand Banks | 
of Newfoundland. Since the beginnings of 
the business, Gloucester has been the centre | 
of the fish-packing industry of America, | 
although Boston has long been the leader in 
the fresh-fish trade. The Gloucester fishing | 
fleet numbers about 250 schooners. The hazard | 
of the business can be judged from the fact | 
that since 1830 about eight hundred Gloucester 
schooners—a fleet more than three times as | 
large as the present fleet—have been lost, and | 
abeut 5,500 men have perished. 

Speaking of schooners, how many know that | 


‘Oh, yes, I know. My gra ther once tol 
me about you,’’ she said. Jenny Lind lis- 
tened without a word. She cast an angry 


| glance at Patti, and returned to her seat. 


There was a difference of only twenty-two 
years between the ages of the two singers! 


® © 
SUBTLETY. 


Wms, = McDonald, a youthful Scotch- | 


man, was seriously in love, says Cur- 

rent Opinion, but to arrive at the 
point of proposing marriage was too much for 
his sensitive soul. After many hours of delib- 
eration, however, he hit upon a plan. 

It was a moonlight, starry night, and he led 
the maiden of his heart to a churchyard, and 
pointing to the various headstones, said: 

_‘‘Allie, my folks are buried here. Wad ye 
like to be buried here, too??? 


iece is altogether |: 
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Boys and Girls Wanted 


We want an agent in every city and 
town except Massachusetts to intro- 
duce and sell Kimball’s Metal 
Polish—4o0 years’ success back 
of it. Sells easily in every house, 
as price is low—15 cents per can. fj} 

LIBERAL COMMISSION PAID AGENTS ff 


Write immediately for free sample 
can and selling instructions. 


C. M. KIMBALL CoO., 
345 Winthrop Avenue Winthrop, Mass. | 

















Purest ingredients, absolute cleanli- 


ness in every stage of their manufac- 
ture and the iliar dust - proof 
wrapper combine to make delicious 
Necco or Hub Wafers the ideal con- 
fections for all the family. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 

are made in the most tempting variety 
of flavors you can imagine—Lime, 
Lemon, Licorice, Chocolate, Clove, 
Cinnamon, Sassafras, Peppermint and 
Wintergreen. Let the little folks enjoy 
purity to their — cp arate ned 

urity is guaranteed an eir quality 
f always the highest. 


Surprise them with a package to-day—at 
all the best Druggists’ and Confectioners’. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, ‘ 
Mass. 






Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’’ 
—the most popular line of 
quality confections in the world. 


STAMPS sctechice 


rovals at discount. Premi " 
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Made from 


Old Carpets 


At Reasonable Cost. 
We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight. We pay 
freight one way. Booklet FREE. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO. 


Salem, Mass. 
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Umbrella 


DEPENDABLE, rainproof Umbrella, 

with your name and address worked 

into the fabric of the Umbrella, so as to 
show on the inside of the Umbrella top. A 
positive means of identifying your Umbrella. 
The cover is of tape-edged American gloria, 
fast black, and guaranteed waterproof. The 
lady’s Umbrella has a handle of Philippine 
ebony, with silver band, Mission style. The 
handle on the gentleman's Umbrella is of 
genuine rosewood. The handle can be re- 
moved and the tip unscrewed for packing 
in any 24-inch suit case. Print your name 
and address plainly. 


Given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited subscription and 
85 cents extra; or sold for $1.75. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United 
States. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth's Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

























THE LARGEST SALEOF ANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SUITES. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER’S, IOS ano 25¢ 


yseD AND ENDORSep 
MORE CHEMISTS 


HOUSEKEEPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
EXTRACTS IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


FOR 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 
















HEN. your roof 
is covered with 
Amatite, there is 
an end to the roof painting nuisance. 
Amatite has a real mineral surface 
and needs no painting. 











The mineral surface makes painting 
unnecessary and it will stand rain and 
hail and wind and snow, for years, 
without attention. 







The Roofing. that 
Needs No Painting’ 





When you paint the old-fashioned 
roofings you are practically trying to 
keep them from getting wet. Amatite 
is made to get wet, for water won’t 
hurt it a bit. Next time your old- 
fashioned roofs need painting, cover 
them with Amatite instead. 


A sample of Amatite and booklet 
about it will be sent on request. Ad- 
dress our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Kansas City 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


St. Louis 
Seattie 


Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 
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“T°’VE a good mind 
| to back out yet,’’ 

Mrs. McKeene 
said, as she tucked a 
moth ball into one of 
her husband’s shirts, 
and then laid the shirt 
carefully in the bottom 
of the trunk. ‘‘You 
know just as well as I 
do, Henry, that it’s 
putting too much re- 
sponsibility on those 
two children to leave 
them here alone for five 
months to run the 
place. ’’ 

Henry MeKeene held 

up a pair of trousers, 
and eyed them criti- 
cally. ‘‘Those pants 
look pretty seedy, 
Emma,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I don’t suppose I'll 
want to wear my best 
ones when I get to 
dimbing Pike’s Peak. 
And when it comes to 
going down that Devil’s 
Slide that Cousin Emily 
wrote about, I guess I’d 
better wear the oldest 
pair of pants I’ve got. ’’ 
He laughed boyishly. 

His wife did not 

smile. ‘‘I tell you I’m 
not going,’’ she said. 
‘“‘You can just take 
those tickets back and 
use the money to buy 
a new horse or some- 
thing. I shouldn’t feel 
easy for a minute, 
thinking of those chil- 
dren here all alone. ’’ 

‘‘Pshaw, Emma!’’ her hus- 
band protested. ‘‘Jimmie and 
Mary aren’t kids any more. 
They can run this farm just as 
well as if we were here. And 
besides, they’ll have Aunt 
Jane.’’ 

‘* That’s true,’? Mrs. Me- 
Keene admitted, reluctantly. ‘‘Jane will be 
a big help to them. As our plans are all 
made, I suppose we’ll have to go.’’ 

Henry McKeene heaved a sigh of relief. 
was afraid for a minute you really meant it, 
Emma,’’ he said. ‘‘It has made me feel ten 
years younger just talking about this vacation, 
and it’s done the same for you, if you’d only 
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BECHER 





“YOU'LL LOOK AFTER THE CHILDREN, WON'T YOU, JANE?” 


went out of sight round the corner. 
‘*Tt’s the first real vacation either of them 
| has had for twenty-five years,’’ Aunt Jane 
said, as she began to peel the potatoes. 
will do them a world of good.’’ 
‘“‘TIf only mother doesn’t worry! 





I must | 


“Tt | } 
| est task on any farm in that neighborhood. 


@y Clifford V.Gregory 2. Sage 
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than Mary, solemnly promised that she would. | there is to do,’? Jimmie answered. 
She and Mary waved a good-by as the buggy | think I’ll have much time for patting myself 
| on the back. ’? 


‘*Who’s going to work for you this year, 
Jimmie?’’ 
Getting good men in the spring was the hard- 


‘* Jake Bowles for one. You know he works 


admit it. It would never do to spoil it all by | write to her every day, and tell her how every- | for us the year round. For the other one, 


backing out now.’’ 

‘‘Who’s talking about backing out?’’ cried a | 
came in with an armful of freshly ironed | 
clothes. 

‘Your mother’s forgotten all about Yellow- 


stone Park and the Grand Cafion!’’ her father | 


grumbled. ‘‘She wants to stay at home and 
do her traveling back and forth between the 
cob pile and the kitchen stove.’’ 

‘‘Well, she can’t,’? Mary answered. ‘‘Jim- 
mie has just come home from town with the 
sleeping-car tickets. ’’ 


‘‘You’ll be sure to put a fresh sod in the | 


bottom of every setting hen’s nest, and give | 
her a good trial on china eggs, won’t you, | 
Mary?’? Mrs. MeKeene asked, anxiously. 

Mary laughed. ‘‘Justas if I hadn’t set hens 
all my life, mother! Who raised most of the | 
chic ‘kens last year, I’d like to know ?’’ 

Fay don’t let Jimmie work too hard. It’s | 

a big job for a twenty-year-old boy to run a/| 
four- -hundred-acre farm all alone. ’’ 
“W ith the help of two husky hired men who 
! do most of the work,’’ Jimmie remarked, 


he entered. ‘*Now I want you to stop your | 
Worrying, mother. Where is the seed-corn | 
tester, sis??? 


‘Behind the stove, where you left it. You | 
didn’t suppose I would dare move that pre- 
cious tester, did you??? 

Jimmie picked up the tester, and went whis- | 

« to the attic to test the corn, and to weed 

ry hes ears that proved to be too weak for 
Sa wired: seed. 

\ few hours later, with a great deal of bustle | 


| thing is getting along.’’ 


we’ve hired a strapping young fellow from 


‘‘She’ll forget to worry when she gets out | over toward Sweaford, Bill Ellis by name. 
voice from the doorway, and Mary McKeene | on Hiram’s farm in Arizona,’’ Aunt Jane | I don’t know much about him, but he looks as 


forgets it so completely that she never remem- 
bers it again when she gets home. Travel 
does wonders for people, Mary.’’ 

| ‘I suppose so. 


ing. 9 
When Jimmie, after seeing his father and 
mother safe aboard the train, turned to leave 
| the station, he met Colonel Edwards, president 
of the Duketon State Bank. Colonel Edwards 





| predicted, ‘and I shouldn’t be surprised if she | 


I must go out and fix a nest | 
for that speckled hen while the meat is cook- | 


bore the reputation of being the richest and | 


| most eccentric citizen of Duketon. His hobby 
| was intensive farming. He did not have a 
farm of his own, but he did have a half-acre 
| garden, which was famous all over the county. 
| He spent half his time in that garden, and it 
| produced a great quantity of vegetables. 
‘*So you mean to go it alone this summer, 
| do you?’’ he asked Jimmie. 
| ‘Yes, sir, with the help of the hired men,’’ 
| Ji immie answered. 
‘*Pretty big job for a young fellow, isn’t it?’’ 
| said the colonel. 
| Jimmie flushed; references to his youth 
always bothered him. ‘‘I’ll be older in the 
| fall,’’ he said, shortly. 
| **And wiser. I wish nine-tenths of your 
farm were somewhere else. Forty acres is the 
ideal size for a farm, and as much as anyone 
|can farm intensively. 
luck, even with your four hundred.’’ 


But I wish you good | 


strong as an ox.’’ 

‘* Bill Ellis!’’ the blacksmith exclaimed. 
‘*You don’t mean to say you’ve hired Bill 
Ellis? And your father gone for the summer, 
too 1"? 

‘*What’s the matter with him? How did 
you happen to know him? I thought he was 
a stranger round here. ’’ 

‘‘He probably thought so, too,’’ the black- 
smith answered. ‘‘When does he start work ?’’ 

‘*To-morrow. But I want to know what is 
wrong with him.’’ 

The blacksmith shook his head. 

‘*He’s all right as far as I know,’’ he 
said, slowly. ‘‘At least, I’m not going to say 
anything about him now.’’ 

He turned and went into the shop. 

On the way home Jimmie thought of the 
blacksmith’s words, but he could make nothing 
of them. ‘‘Well, I’m not going to lose any 
sleep over it,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘If he’s a 
good worker and stays by us, that’s all I want, 
anyway.’’ 

And with that he dismissed the blacksmith’s 
warning from his mind. 

‘*T don’t care to say anything against 
mother’s cooking before she’s out of the state, ’’ 
Jimmie declared, half an hour later, as he 
reached for the syrup pitcher, ‘‘but these 
muffins are surely as good as any she ever 
made. ’’ 

Mary flushed with pleasure as Jake gave a 


Before going home, Jimmie drove round to | nod of approval at Jimmie’s praise. 





and excitement and parting instructions and | the blacksmith shop, in order to get some | 
mises, Henry MeKeene and his wife got plough bottoms that he had left there a few | 
— the double buggy with their trunks and | days before to be sharpened. 

Suit cases, 


“You'll look after the children, won’t you, | you're boss of the ranch,’’ the blacksmith | 


: sey“ Mrs. McKeene said, as Jimmie picked | said, as he put the bottoms into the back of 
1p the reins, 


Aunt Jane, who was half a head shorter 


the buggy. 
“ye feel pretty small when I think of all 


‘*Tf she isn’t a first-class cook before the 


summer is over, it won’t be because she doesn’t | 


| have practice enough,’’ said Aunt Jane. ‘‘It 


“*T suppose you feel a foot taller now that | beats all, the amount of food three hungry men 


can eat.’’ 


‘*She will have good help, anyway,’’ Jimmie 
| about what could be done with forty acres if 
| it were farmed intensively ? 


remarked. 
‘*You are a worse flatterer than your father, 
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Jimmie,’’ replied his 
aunt, with an attempt 
to hide her pleasure. 
** You know I’m in 
charge of you two chil- 
dren, and I don’t want 
to hear any more 
speeches like that.’’ 

Jimmie laughed. 

‘* When it comes to 
really important 
things, like cleaning 
my shoes or leaving my 
boots in the woodshed, 
I’ll doas you say, Aunt 
Jane,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
when you try to limit 
my speech to remarks 
about the weather, that 
is too much. ’’ 

‘*My authority 
slipping away from me 
almost before I begin 
to use it!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Jane. ‘* Don’t 
blame me if the whole 
place goes to rack and 
ruin.’’ 

Sam Walker, a neigh- 
bor who lived across 
the road, came over that 
night while Jimmie 
and Jake were milking. 
‘*Well, how does it feel 
to be boss, Jimmie?’’ 
he asked, as he seated 
himself on an upturned 


is 


pail. 

‘*T haven’t done 
much bossing yet,’’ 
Jimmie answered. ‘‘I 


suppose I’ll have my 
hands full before the 
summer’s over, but I’m 
going to do my best to 
keep things going as well as if 
father were here.’’ 

**Looks like we might go to 
seeding the first of next week 
if we don’t get any more rain, ’’ 
Sam remarked. 

‘* The upland will be all 
right, I guess,’’ Jimmie agreed. 


**T don’t | **Tt will take a week, anyway, before we can 


get on to the bottoms. ’’ 
‘* And more than that if the old Stone River 


| goes on a tear. =, 


‘*But they say there’s not much danger since 
the new dikes are in.’’ 

‘*There’s always danger with the Stone 
River, Jimmie. You never know what to 
expect of it next. I always said your father 
took a big risk when he bought that eighty 
acres of swamp land. He’s never had a good 
crop on that peat forty yet, has he?’’ 

Jimmie shook his head. ‘‘The other forty 
raised seventy bushels of corn to the acre last 
year, though ; our upland fields dried out, and 
only went half that. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, that other forty is all right as long as 
the river stays in its banks, though what you 
are ever going to do with that peat forty I don’t 
know. It used to raise good crops, but like 
most peat land, a few crops wore it out.’’ 

**T don’t see why it should wear out so 
quick. It looks rich.’’ 

‘*You can’t always go by the looks. 
your new hired man yet?’’ 

‘*He comes to-morrow. Bill Ellis is his 
name; he’s from over toward Sweaford.’’ 

‘* Bill Ellis, Bill Ellis,’? Sam repeated. 
‘*Seems to me I’ve heard that name some- 
where.’’ He jumped up suddenly. ‘* You 
don’t mean Bill Ellis?’’ 

‘*That’s his name. What is the matter with 
him, anyway ?’’ 

‘Oh, he’s all right, I guess. Only, with 
your father away, I wish you had some one 
else. ’’ 

‘*Now see here, ’’ Jimmie exclaimed, ‘‘ you’re 
the second man that seems to think there is 
something suspicious about Bill Ellis! I want 
to know what it’s all about. ’’ 

‘‘Nothing that I want to tell you now, 
Jimmie. Let me know any time you want 
anything. Good night,’’ and Sam went down 
the hill toward his house. 

Jimmie could get nothing out of Jake about 
the mysterious new hired man, and he went 
into the house more mystified than ever. 

The telephone bell rang, and Jimmie an- 
swered it. 

‘*This is Colonel Edwards,’’ came the reply. 
‘*You remember what I said this afternoon 
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Well, I’ve decided 
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HEN Helen Merton, 
W who was teaching 

school in Engleton, 
came home to the country 
parsonage in Hillside for a 
‘*week-end’’ visit, she found 
that an interesting piece of 
information awaited her. 

‘‘Q Helen,’’ her mother 
began, when the little family were seated at the 
supper table, ‘‘I haven’t told you! Father is | 
to preach at the state conference next month. ’’ 

‘“‘That’s good,’’ answered the girl, and her 
eyes brightened with pleasure. ‘‘I1 shall 
certainly be there to hear him. 
Now there will be at least one 
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money in time for the conference, ’’ he declared. 
‘*As for my taking your money for that pur- 
pose,?? he added, in response to a timid 
suggestion from his daughter, ‘‘that is simply 
| out of the question. You will need all your 
| surplus and more for the singing lessons that 
you want to take this winter; and that is of 


F, STECHER 





good sermon. ’’ 


da Ly, 
Mrs. Merton nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ re mit | ne 


she agreed; ‘‘they said when 
they wrote to father that there 
was no one in the state better 
qualified to treat the subject 
they had assigned to him. Of 
course that is so. There is no- 
body ae 

‘*There, mother,’’ Mr. Mer- 
ton interrupted, ‘‘please don’t 
eulogize. How can I cultivate 
a proper spirit of humility 
when my family conspire to 
make me vain?’’ 

‘*It would take more than 
your family to make you vain, 
father,’’ said Helen. ‘‘In fact, 
I wish we could do a little 
more in that direction. And 
that reminds me. Have you done anything 
about a new suit to wear to the conference? 
You really must have one, father. That coat 
of yours is certainly getting too rusty for such 
an occasion. ’’ 

‘‘That is what your mother has been hint- 
ing at,’’ said the minister; ‘‘but I am afraid 
I can’t manage it. The family exchequer is 
low just at present, and though my coat is a 
little worn, it is still respectable. ’’ 

‘“*But it is so out of style,’”’ said Helen; 
‘‘and I want you to look your best, as well as 
do your best. ’’ 

‘*T suppose it isn’t citified, exactly,’’ Mr. 
Merton replied, ‘‘but perhaps for that very 
reason it is more appropriate. I am a country 
minister myself, you know. ’’ 

‘*But you ought not to be,’’ said Helen, 
taking up the new theme with spirit. ‘‘You 
ought to be in a large city church. Other 
people recognize the fact. I know that the 
summer visitors often speak of it. One Sunday 
last summer I happened to overhear a woman 
praising the sermon; and her husband said, 
‘Yes, that preaching is too good for a country 
place; such talent should not be wasted 
here. iad 

The minister smiled, and then his face 
became grave. 

‘‘T don’t think I appreciate that compli- 
ment,’’ he said. ‘‘No preaching can be too 
good for a country place; and I hope that such 
talent as I have is not wasted here.’’ 

At breakfast on Monday morning Helen 
again urged her father to get a new suit, but, 
as she expected, quite in vain. 

‘*There is no prospect of my having the 








*REMEMBER, I HOLD YOU TO THE PROMISE." 


a great deal more importance, in my opinion, 
at any rate, than the replenishing of my 
wardrobe. ’’ 


‘‘Well, father,’’ said Helen, with q sigh, 
‘*T see that I can’t persuade you. I suppose 
that even if you should happen to have a 
windfall, in the shape of wedding fees, for in- 
stance, you would use it for something else.’’ 

Mr. Merton gave what his daughter was 
wont to call one of his provoking laughs. 

‘*The only wedding now in sight is Mr. 
Job Bixby’s,’’ he answered. Mr. Bixby was 
an elderly and somewhat penurious citizen 
of Hillside. 

‘**You know,’’? Mr. Merton went on, ‘the 
is to marry Miss Simpkins next Wednesday. 
Now if he, or anyone else, for that matter, 
should hand me a sufficient fee, I hereby prom- 
ise to devote it to the purchase of a new suit 
of ministerial clothes. ’’ 

‘*Well, remember I hold you to the prom- 
ise,’’ said Helen, as she rose to get ready to 
leave on the early morning train. 

The wedding fee tendered by Mr. Bixby 
proved to be quite inadequate for the purchase 
of a suit; a week or so later, however, a 
‘*windfall’’ did come, from an entirely unex- 
pected source. It was in the guise of a letter 
from Boston, written in a distinguished hand, 
evidently a lady’s, and inclosing two neatly 
folded twenty-dollar bills. The letter read as 
follows: 

Reverend and Dear Sir. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of hearing you 
preach a most inspiring sermon. I have often 
thought about it since, and I have come to feel that 
I should like to give a somewhat more substantial 
expression of my appreciation than I did at the 
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time. Perhaps I should explain that I am the 
daughter of a country minister myself, and that I 
do not forget the trials and privations that fell to 
his lot. Indeed, itis as much out of the love and 
respect that I bear to him as in recognition of the 
helpfulness of your discourse that I venture to 
send, out of my present abundance, this little 
inclosure. I hope that you will be willing to use 
it for some personal need. Trust- 
ing that you will receive this in 
the spirit in which it is offered, 
I take the liberty of subscribing 
myself, A Friend. 


** Now isn’t that surpris- 
ing!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
when her husband read the 
letter to her at the breakfast 
table. 

‘*Very,’’ said her husband. 

‘*Well, perhaps not so very 
strange, either,’’ continued his 
wife; she was not quite ready 
to admit that any tribute to 
her husband could be other 
than natural. ‘‘Of course it is 
from one of those summer vis- 
itors. It’s a strange coinci- 
dence, though, that it should 
come at this time.’’ 

‘*Tt is, indeed,’”’ said Mr. 
Merton. He looked at the let- 
ter with a puzzled and thoughtful expression ; 
then suddenly his face cleared. 

**You will have to take it as the windfall 
that Helen was wishing 
for,’? Mrs. Merton went 
on. ‘“‘It means new 
clothes for you, doesn’t it? 
Helen will be delighted. 
I must write to her at 
once. ’’ s 

*No, pa tags ~ ag 
now,”’ 





‘‘Why not keep it for a 
little surprise ?’’ 

As Engieton, where 
Helen was teaching, was 
only a few miles from 
the city in which the 
conference was held, she 
was able to attend the 
evening meetings. Mr. 
Merton’s address was to 
come on the first night, 
and Helen reached the 
church, and found a seat 
well forward, just before 








sinking of the heart, the coat that for the ) ast 
two or three years had been the object of },cr 
disfavor. But the feeling of disappointient 
quickly passed away. 

The subject of Mr. Merton’s address »:as 
‘*The Country Church.’’ Helen had thov--ht 
that she knew quite enough about that: ‘ut 
as she listened that night the theme took on 
new meanings. The obscure country mee! ‘ng 
house appeared the centre of wonderful op) .r- 
tunities; the work that she had felt was 
beneath her father’s talents stood out a. a 
noble service; the hard conditions that .e 
had deplored seemed only the light afflic(ion 
that passes quickly away; and even the »| 
coat, of which, as a sign of poverty, she jad 
been ashamed, acquired in her mind a cer':,in 
dignity, and became a symbol of sacrifice. 

For once in her life Helen felt glad :q 
proud to be the daughter of a country minis‘er, 

After the meeting, so many of the con;e- 
gation thronged round Mr. Merton with their 
congratulations that his daughter could speak 
to him only fora moment. As he shook hands 
with her, he glanced whimsically at his ct. 
‘““That wedding fee,’? he whispered, ‘was 
five dollars. Rather more than I expected, 
but hardly enough for the new suit.’’ 

““By the way,’’ he said, as his daughter, 
after bidding him good night, was starting off 
to take the train for Engleton, ‘‘here is a letter 
that came for you yesterday. I thought I 
would bring it rather than remail it.’’ 

On the train, Helen sat with several friends 
who had attended the conference, and it was 
not until she had reached her own room at her 
boarding-house that she had a chance to read 
the letter her father had handed toher. Both 
the address and the contents were typewritten, 

and it ran as follows: 

My Dear Miss Merton. 

Having at present the 
means at my disposal, I fee! 

that I should like to do a 

little anonymous giving; 

and having, on several! oc- 
casions, had the pleasure of 
- hearing you sing in public, 
and believing that you have 

a voice well worth cultivat- 

ing, I am inclosing with this 

@ small sum of money to aid 

you in paying for music les- 

sons. Lest you should be 
surprised at my selecting 
you as a beneficiary, allow 
me to say that you remind 
me very much of a dear 
daughter of mine, and that 
it is partly as a tribute to 
her generous nature, and in 
emulation of her fondness 
for doing good by stealth, 
- I send you this litile 





Very truly yours, 
A Well Wisher. 


Probably this letter 





it was time for the service 
to begin. She vainly 
scanned the group of 
clergymen seated on the 
platform ; her father was not among them, but 
when the moment came for the address of the 
evening, she recognized in the man who rose 
from behind the pulpit the stalwart figure, the 
strong, clear-cut features and the kindling eye 
of her father. She also recognized, with a 


“ HERE IS A LETTER THAT CAME 
FOR YOU YESTERDAY.” 


would have astonished 
some young women, or 
even Helen herself, had 
she received ita few weeks 
before; but she read it now in the light of 
things that had recently passed, and, as she 
gazed with misty eyes at the two neatly folded 
twenty-dollar bills that lay on the typewritten 
sheet, surprise was not the strongest of her 
emotions. 





to offer a prize of five hundred dollars to the 
person in this county who this year raises the 
largest crop of corn on forty acres. Particulars 
will be published in this week’s paper, but I 
thought you might like to know now. ’’ 

Jimmie thanked him and hung up the 
receiver. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be fine if we could win that | 
prize while father and mother are away!’’ 
Mary exclaimed, when Jimmie told her and 
Aunt Jane about the colonel’s offer. 

‘*We’re going to let the rest of them know 
we’re in the contest,’’ Jimmie replied, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘if we have to raise four thousand 
bushels of corn to do it.’’ 

There was nothing alarming in the appear- 
ance of Bill Ellis as he walked into the Mc- 
Keene yard the next morning. He was big 
and muscular, and looked like a willing worker. 
He went to the barn, where Jimmie was fan- 
ning seed oats. 

‘*Is this young Mr. McKeene?’’ he asked. 

‘It is,’? Jimmie replied, ‘‘and I suppose 
this is our new man?’’ 

‘“‘T’m him. And ready to go to work as soon 
as I get my overalls on.’’ 

‘*Bossing hired men’’ is a fine art, and was 
a new experience to Jimmie. The ordinary 
hired man is the most independent person on 
earth. He does not belong to a union, nor 
does he need to. When he wants to strike he 
strikes, for he well knows that he will find 
another job waiting for him in a few days. 
He knows that he can find another job much 
more easily than his employer can find another | 
hired man. However, Jimmie had some of 
his father’s knack of getting along with men, 
and he soon had Bill and Jake working away 
amiably, preparing the grain for sowing. 

That morning Mr. Kellogg, the village | 
preacher, a young man about twenty-five years | 
old, came out to the McKeene place. He) 
found Jimmie unloading straw in front of the | 
cattle shed. 

‘*Have you heard about Colonel Edwards’s | 








forty-acre corn contest?’’ the preacher asked. 
He picked up a pitchfork, and began to help 


‘throw off the straw. 


**You’d better let me do this,’’ Jimmie 
objected, good-naturedly. ‘‘Sunday clothes 
aren’t just made for hauling straw.’’ 

The preacher laughed. ‘‘ These were Sunday 
clothes once, but they are my week-day visit- 
ing clothes now, and neither straw nor mud 
nor anything else can hurt them.’’ 

‘*The colonel told me about his contest last 
night, ”” Jimmie said. ‘‘Do you know any 

sae 

‘*Nothing except that the colonel says he 
will be disappointed if the winner doesn’t raise 
at least four thousand bushels on the forty 
acres. Of course you are going to enter?’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’m puzzled as to what forty to 
try on. Weare going to put only three forties 
into corn—the two on the ridge and the bottom 
forty. The bottom forty has been in corn two 
years already, and I’m afraid the rootworms 
will hurt it a good deal. We have never 
been able to get clover to do much on the ridge, 
and corn doesn’t yield there as it should. If 
we had known about this contest last fall, we 
could have manured one forty, but it’s too late 
now.’’ 

‘*Tf you cAn’t find a suitable forty on your 
four-hundred-acre farm, what will the other 
contestants do?’’ 

‘*There are a good many richer farms than 
ours in the county,’’ Jimmie replied. ‘‘There’s 
Old Man Hodgekins, for example, over near 
Crystal Springs. He admits that he’s the best 
corn raiser in the county. He says his whole 
ninety-acre field averaged ninety bushels to the 
acre last year, in spite of the drought. Then 


| there’s Ed Cassidy, the big cattle feeder over 


near the county line on the west, and Verne 
| Wilson, who graduated from the agricultural 
college three years ago, and —’’ 

‘*Hold on, hold on!’’ said the preacher. 
‘*Tf you keep on, you’ll convince yourself that 
you haven’t any chance at all, when you know 





better. I shouldn’t wonder if all those. men 
you’ve mentioned are more afraid of you than 
you are of them. Verne Wilson told me this 
morning that he wished he had your peat 
forty.’’ 

Jimmie stared at the preacher incredulously. 
‘*You don’t mean the peat forty? That isn’t 
any good. It won’t raise enough corn any 
more to pay for cultivating it.’’ 

‘*That’s what he said—the peat forty. It 
seems there is something that can be done to 
make it immensely productive. I’m not enough 
of a scientific agriculturist to know what it is, 
but if I were you I’d look it up.’’ 

**T will, and much obliged to you for giving 
me the hint. ’’ 

Jimmie picked up the reins and started to 
turn. He made the turn a little too short, and 
the corner of the rack struck one of the horses. 
The horse was feeling good after his winter’s 
idleness, and with a snort started torun. His 
mate was just as willing, and almost before 
Jimmie realized what was happening, they 
had whirled round the corner of the barn, and 
were headed down the driveway. ~ 

‘Jump out behind!’’ Jimmie cried to the 
preacher, and then made a desperate effort to 
check the frightened team before they should 
make the dangerous turn into the main road. 

The preacher hastened to follow Jimmie’s 
advice, and landed in an undignified but unin- 
jured heap in the middle of the road. 

As the horses reached the gate, Jimmie 
pulled hard on the off line, in order to turn 
the team to the north, where they would have 
a stretch of muddy road down which they 
could run as long as they pleased. The horses 
were just as determined to turn to the south. 
The result was that they did not turn at all, 
but made a bee line into Sam Walker’s or- 
chard, and went crashing along between two 
rows of trees. Jimmie crouched down in the 
rack in order to avoid the branches, and let 
the horses have their heads. The ground in 
the orchard was soft and sticky, and by the 





time the runaways had reached the end of 
the row they were rather winded. They 
swung round Walker’s barn, past the dvor, 
where Sam stood looking at them in open- 
mouthed astonishment, and out into the drive- 
way. They were ready to mind the reins 
again by this time, and Jimmie guided them 
back toward home. At the gate he met the 
preacher ; down the hill Mary and Aunt Jane 
came running in wild excitement. 

The team gladly slowed down to a walk, 
and the preacher jumped up behind on the 
rack. ‘Whose circus are you in training for?”’ 
he asked. 

Jimmie laughed a little unsteadily, and 
pulled up the team as Mary and Aunt Jane 
came alongside. 

‘*Are you hurt?’? Aunt Jane cried, nx- 
iously. Then she caught sight of the smile 
on Jimmie’s face, and her feeling of concern 
changed to one of indignation. ‘‘If you did that 
just for fun, I’ll tell your father !’’ she cried. 

‘*You surely don’t think I risked my neck 
on purpose, do you?’’ 

‘“'Then what are you grinning about?’’ A .nt 
Jane demanded. ‘“‘I thought you mus! be 
half kill 

‘“‘And so you’re sorry because I’m "Wt, 
Aunt Jane?’’ 

‘That will do, children,’’ Mary said. re 
provingly. ‘‘Put your team away, Jiniie, 
and come in to dinner. You, too, Mr. i:¢l- 
logg,’’ she added, turning to the preache: 

“‘Did you ever know a preacher to re-tse 
an invitation to eat??? Mr. Kellogg lau:! or 
“‘Tf it weren’t for getting a good meal ou! 02 
the farm occasionally, I don’t know what I 
should do.’’ 

The day after the runaway Jimmie !n¢t 
Verne Wilson in front of Colonel Edwards’s 
bank. 

‘“You must have a good deal of work = 
your hands, managing that big farm alon 
Verne said. 

“Oh, I shall keep busy,’? Jimmie replied, 
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“though with two good hired men I ought to 
get along all right.” 

“You wouldn’t think of renting out some of 
it—that peat forty, for instance?’’ 

Jinumie laughed. ‘‘I guess you don’t know 
that peat forty. It is about done for as far as 
producing profitable crops is concerned. ’’ 

‘-/'}l give you fifty dollars’ rent for it this 
year, and run the risk of getting something 
ut of it.” 

F ‘‘Make it eighty, and I’ll think it over.’’ 

“All right, I’ make it eighty, but I want 
to know right away.’’ 

‘To-morrow morning. I must have at least 
one night in which to think it over.’’ 

Before he started for home, Jimmie drove 
round to see the preacher. ‘‘What was it 
you said could be done to peat land to make 
it productive?’’ he asked. 


said so much as I have,’’ he replied, and 
walked away with the post auger. 

Jimmie was determined to clear up once and 
for all the mystery about his new hired man. 
He drove to the blacksmith shop. 

*“*T’ve come to find out what is the matter 
with Bill Ellis,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’m going to 
stay right here until I find out. ’’ 

““You’ll be better off for not knowing, 
Jimmie,’’ the blacksmith answered. .‘‘If he’s 
a good, willing man, as you say he is, why 








not let it go at that, and not try to find out 
anything more about him ?’’ 
**How can I let it go at that when half the 


| people I meet insinuate that there is some- 


thing wrong with Bill? 
to know it.”’ 

‘*And I suppose you’ll find it out,’’ the 
blacksmith said, ‘‘though I hate to be the one 
to tell you. Bill Ellis has just finished a term 
at the state penitentiary. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


If there is, I want 
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‘‘] don’t know what it is. Some sort of | 
fertilizer that you put on, I guess. Why, have| JN a hundred thousand stores of this country | 
you decided to enter the peat forty in the | men and women are employed to sell goods | 
contest ?’” to the customers of the stores. Every em- | 

‘J haven’t decided anything, but I must | ployer expects his salesmen to know as much 
decide before to-morrow morning whether or | as possible about the wares they are to sell. 
not to rent it to Verne Wilson for two dollars | But curiously enough, nobody expects them to 
an acre.” | know anything about the much more impor- 

‘«Two dollars an acre is pretty good rent for | tant part of their business, namely, the minds 
that swamp land, isn’t it?’’ | of their customers, and the way to influence 

“Yes. But if it is worth that to him, it | those minds in order to impress them and to 
ought to be worth as much to me if I can only | awake in them the desire to buy. Certainly 
find out what to do with it.’’ the manager insists that his salesmen should 

‘“‘Why don’t you ask the colonel?’’ sug- | be patient, and polite, and eager, and attentive, 
gested the preacher. ‘‘He reads all the farm | and that they should praise the goods. But in 
papers and the bulletins from the experiment | doing so he is actuated merely by common sense, 
station. If he can’t tell you, he will at least | not by a scientific understanding of mental life. 
know where you can find out. ’’ The science that is devoted to a careful study | 

Jimmie acted at once on the preacher’s | of the behavior of the mind is psychology. 
advice. He found the colonel very willing to 
talk, but at the end of two hours the boy was 
little the wiser. He knew little about the BOW TO INFLUENCE PECFLE'S MINDS. | 
seience of soil fertility, the colonel’s knowledge HEN the business man considers differ- 
was mainly theoretical, and his discourse ent ways of advertising his goods, he. 
more or less confused. sometimes talks about psychology. | 

‘*T’ll tell you what I should do, ’’ the colonel | When he asks himself what kind of advertise- 
said, at last. ‘‘I should go down to the agri- | ment to write or where to place it, whether he. 
cultural college, and see whether some of the | should give it a picture or not, whether he 
professors there can’t help you. Or, better | should appeal to humor or to the desire to 
yet, go over and see the agricultural expert in | save money, he is trying to find the best way | 
DeKalb County; it isn’t far. The people of catching the minds of the men and 
over there are paying ten thousand dollars a| women who will see the advertisenient. 
year to have a farming expert demonstrate on If it is worth while to study how to influ- 
the different farms in the county just what | ence people’s minds by means of a printed 
can be done on their own soil with scientifie | sheet or a poster, is it not still more worth 
farming. It will do you good to spend a day | while to find out how the man behind the 
with him.’? | counter can reach men and women who 

‘*T’ll do it,’? Jimmie replied, ‘‘and I’ll pay | are ready to buy clothes, or food, or books, 
you for this advice by winning your five hun- | or luxuries? 
dred dollars—if I can.’’ How does a salesman influence the mind 

When Jimmie told Mary and Aunt Jane of a customer by suggestion? If the cus- 
about the opportunity to rent out the peat | tomer knows exactly what he wants and 
forty, they advised him to accept Verne Wil-| has made up his mind, no suggestion is 
son’s offer. needed. But that is the exceptional case. 

“Tt will please your father mightily to know | More often. the salesman has to force upon 
that you made eighty dollars out of that worth- | the customer’s mind the decision to select 
less forty,’? Aunt Jane said. ‘‘He has been | and to buy. 
pretty much disappointed in it, after all the) You make your proposal: Buy this 
money he spent in draining it, too.’’ | paper, or select this brooch. But why does 

‘*Tt doesn’t look like business to refuse eighty | your prospective customer perhaps pass by 
dollars when I don’t know how to make eighty | without taking home a paper, or leave the 
cents from it,’’ Jimmie admitted. ‘‘One thing | store and buy an automobile for himself 
is certain, though, and that is that Verne | instead of a brooch for his wife? The 
Wilson doesn’t intend to make us a present of | reason is not that no impulse to buy arose 
that eighty dollars. If he can make that forty in him. On the contrary, every idea of an 
pay, why can’t I?” action has a natural tendency to go over 

No one could answer the question satisfac- | into the action itself. The psychologists 











Let us consider this last method first, for it 
is the one that is most easily misunderstood. 
As has just been said, every suggestion of 
action may meet opposing ideas in the mind. 
In a stubborn mind such opposing ideas are 
very insistent; in a suggestible mind those 
opposing ideas are very weak, and whenever 
a proposal pushes its way into the mind, those 
opposing ideas fly away. We all know the 
credulous person who always believes every- 
thing that is told him, and the weak person 
who does whatever the last one to address him 
advises. The point to remember is that every 
one of us—whether he belongs to the yielding 
or to the stubborn kind—can pass through many 
degrees of a yielding state of mind. 

When we are full of hope or fear, when we 
are fatigued, when we are carried away by 
enthusiasm or admiration, or when we feel in 
an especially pleasant mood, then all the ideas 
that work against a proposal are weaker and 
fainter, and lose their influence; and in conse- 
quence, we become more suggestible. 

If we can make a person a little more sug- 
gestible, he will resist our request less vigor- 
ously ; and the fact is, we can do that. - If we 
win his confidence, if he begins to like us, if 
a jolly story that we tell or a cordial approach 
brings him into a happier mood, or if we 
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torily, and Jimmie went off to bed. He lay | can show you with subtle experiments that you 


awake half the night, trying to think of reasons 
why he should not let Verne Wilson have the 
peat forty. 

The next morning Jimmie decided that the 
cornstalk ground on the ridge was dry enough 


cannot think of doing a thing without begin- voice, his power of resistance will be broken. 
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the proposal. Perhaps the most direct way is 
to concentrate the customer’s attention on one 
particular article. You can do it with words, 
but you must not forget that you have to do it 
also through your actions. Man is an imita- 
tive being. If you look now here, now there, 
and point now to this, now to that, you will 
diffuse the attention of your customer, instead 
of focusing it. Every movement of your fin- 
gers and of your eyes must help what you are 
saying. But the reinforcement of the sugges- 
tion may come also by the firmness and 
directness of your phrases. If you are uncer- 
tain, if you are not convinced of the value of 
what you are recommending, your proposal 
will fall flat. And finally, do not forget the 
negative side of your case. You have to rule 
out the opposing ideas, not only by increasing 
the suggestibility of the prospective customer, 
and by reinforcing the strength of the sugges- 
tion, but also by undermining the opposing 
ideas themselves. You must not show the 
customer anything that will work against the 
thing on which he has begun to focus his 
mind. 


WHEN A CUSTOMER IS STUBBORN. 


F course you cannot win every one by 

methods of suggestion. You must always 

be prepared for the stubborn customer, 
whose opposing ideas will grow the stronger the 
more you try to crowd them out. Sometimes 
you have to face the determined man, who 
knows where he stands, and who cannot be 
eajoled. In his case, instead of suggestion and 
persuasion, you need firm, sound arguments 
that will convince him. But not every argu- 
ment speaks to every one, and not every 
suggestion works equally well upon every sug- 
gestible person. Hence, in order to be sure 
which method will be best, you must always 
consider what kind of person you have before 
you. 

Can psychology help you there? Not so 
much as some believe. The psychological 
laboratory has hit upon wonderful methods 
for scrutinizing a man’s mind. With delicate 
tests we can trace the slightest tendencies and 

powers and gifts in anyone; but these tests 
are of no use to the man who has to face 
his customer across the counter. There 
you have to rely on a mere impression ; all 
that scientific psychology can formulate 
for you in such a situation is the mental 
description of certain human groups and 
classes and types. 

The psychologist tells you that a woman’s 
mind differs from a man’s—that in a woman 
all the ideas and feelings have a tendency 
to fuse and blend and form a unity, 
whereas in a man different groups of ideas 
and feelings can more easily be kept sepa- 
rate. If you think of that, it may be help- 
ful to you. You will deal with a woman 
customer in a different way from that in 
which you would argue with a man. 

And the psychologist tells you how young 
people differ from old ones, how different 
vocations make different sorts of custom- 
ers. The minister and the lawyer, the 
banker and the farmer, respond to argu- 
ments or suggestions in different ways. 

But do not expect that the psychologist 
has prescriptions by which you can read at 
a glance the mental traits of your customer. 


| fatigue him by a monotonous inflection of The charlatans speak as if they knew such 


signs, and they usually fall back on the teaching 


ning to do it, unless, of course, there are other The opposing ideas become feeble, and he can- of discredited phrenology, which maintained 


ideas in your mind that interfere with the not help doing what we ask. 
action because they demand that you do some- | 
thing else. Naturally, you cannot at the same 


to work, and the two hired men began to disk time carry on two actions that conflict; you | 
it in preparation for oats. Then Jimmie | cannot open your hand and close it, you cannot | 
called up Verne Wilson on the telephone, and | turn to the right and to the left. The idea of 
told him that he had decided not to rent the turning to the right becomes ineffective, if 


SUGGESTIBILITY AND HYPNOTISM. 


F we succeed in bringing his suggestibility 
to the highest degree, we call it hypnotism ; 
for hypnotism is merely inducing an abnor- 


peat forty. 
= eighty dollars out of it?’? Verne asked 
im 


“‘N-no,’? Jimmie admitted. 

“Well, it’s your business, I suppose, ’’ Verne 
replied, ‘‘but eighty dollars would help con- 
siderably toward making a showing for your 


| the thought of turning in the opposite direction mal degree of heightened suggestibility. 
“Do you know of any other way you can | is stronger. 


We 
Any proposal would at once work | have said that your neighbor would not be 


itself out in action, if such counter ideas were ready to stand on one leg and say the alphabet, 


| not present. 


because he would think the action absurd. But 


Propose to your neighbor that he give you | if we fatigue his mind by making him look at 


| his pencil, and he will hand it over without | some small shining button or by talking to him 


much thought. But if you propose to him | for a long time in a monotonous tone, his mind 
that he jump out of the window, he will not will become so suggestible that the idea of 


summer’s work. ”? |do it. The impulse would be present in the 
Jimmie hung up the receiver before he could | lowest layer of his mind, but it would at once 
be tempted further; he had serious misgivings | be suppressed and ‘‘inhibited’’ by the opposing 
himself as to the wisdom of rejecting Verne idea that he must not do it because it would 
Wilson’s offer. |eripple him. If you propose to him to stand 
_So jar, Jimmie had found no cause to criti- | on one leg and say the alphabet, the idea that 
cize his new hired man. Bill Ellis was always | the action would be silly would keep him from 
up early in the morning; before breakfast he complying with your request. 
= he and curried and harnessed 
em € was a good hand with horses, too. 
He seldom used a whip, and often stopped and THE OPPOSITE IDEAS. 
lifted up their collars in order to cool their | OW you propose to your customer that he 
shoulders, His team always came in at night | N buy a certain attractive thing, which you 
looking remarkably well for the amount of | want to sell. Many opposite ideas may 
work they had done. Jimmie began to con- rush into his mind: that he does not need it; 
Statulxte himself on his luck in getting so good that he has spent too much money already; 
& man. He even boasted a little to Sam that it would not fit his home; that he might 
Walker, when Sam came over one afternoon to buy it more cheaply in some other store. Now, 
borroy his post auger. | what can you do to induce your customer to 


| absurdity loses all its power, and he will 
| stand on one leg, and will repeat the alphabet ; 
he is hypnotized. If the salesman could 
| always hypnotize his customer, he would cer- 
tainly suit his business employer! He could 
sell his victim anything in the store. 

But the customer cannot be hypnotized, and 
| ought not to be hypnotized—although what the 
| salesman aims at lies somewhat in the direc- 
| tion of hypnotism. You must try to heighten 
| the suggestibility of the customer. Your 
| friendliness, your patience, your humor, and 
| your air of authority, your apparent helpful- 
| ness and your politeness must win his con- 
| fidence, put him into a pleasant mood, and 
/ bring him into that half-hypnotized willing- 
| ness to yield. The whole arrangement of the 
| store itself, with its attractive and tempting 
displays, and its suggestive impression of 


“I didn’t say he wasn’t all right,’”? Sam 
Said. ‘You may be able to get through the 
season with him without any trouble.” 

“May be able to? Now see here, Sam, I 
Want you to tell me right now what you’ve 
got avainst Bill Ellis. ’? 

Sani shook his head. 





buy? First, you can strengthen the proposal, | ample sales, may greatly help your efforts. 
—make it more intense and more convincing;| In order to make the fullest use of such in- 


| secondly, you can kill those opposing ideas, creased suggestibility, you need to do the two 


show them to be unimportant, and remove other things that we mentioned; you must 
them from his mind; and thirdly,—and this | strengthen the proposal itself, and you must- 


|is the most valuable method of influencing | remove from the customer’s mind any opposing 


that the various bumps of the head indicate the 
temperament and character and prejudices of 


| the person. The true psychologist disregards 
| such humbug. 


He knows that the skull shows 
very little of the real formation of the brain, 
and above all, that the formation of the brain 
shows little of the mind, because the differences 
of the brain actions depend upon the finest 
structure of those brain elements that only 
the microscope can make visible. 


SELLING EFFICIENCY. 


LTHOUGH the psychologist cannot help 
A you much in analyzing your customer, 
he may be of service to you in another 
direction. He may help you to do your work 
in the best possible way, to reduce your efforts 
and yet to reach your end with greater cer- 
tainty. Let us be frank. Nearly everything 
in your work is chaotic and haphazard: you 
take out your wares, and you show them, and 
you talk just as you please; in a factory every 
movement is exactly prescribed and standard- 
ized, in the store the larger part of the work 
is left to chance. Might it not almost be said 
that, whereas manufacturing and transportation 
and everything else in business life have made 
tremendous progress in the last fifty years, 
buying and selling go on to-day much as they 
did fifty years ago—and even five thousand 
years ago? 

The psychologist insists that your mental 
efforts should be standardized, too. Of the 
many ways in which something can be learned, 
one way must be the best; of the many schemes 
by which the advantages of goods may be 
demonstrated, some are more effective than 
others. Why should each person begin anew 
to find out for himself instead of profiting from 


‘*F ought not to have | him—you can make his mind more suggestible. | ideas. There are many ways of strengthening | the experience of all the others? The more 
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you learn to do your work and to describe and 
explain things in one special way, the more 
habitual does that method become. And the 
more your methods become habitual, the freer 
your mind becomes for other things in which 
you can serve your employer. Such a stand- 
ardization can reach even the smallest parts 
of the routine work. 

A great manufacturing company, which 
sends out hundreds of salesmen with an article | 
that is sold from house to house in country | 
towns, instructs its men on the road to hand | 
the article to the woman at the door, and then | 
at once to take a pad out of the left pocket | 
and a pencil out of the right, as if for the | 
purpose of writing down the order. But the 


psychological purpose of those actions is mere 


really to take down the order, but to keep | 
both the salesman’s hands engaged, so that | 
the woman may not be able to hand the pack- | 
age back. The idea of returning the thing is | 
thus at once suppressed, and the result is that | 
the impulse to give attention to the article is | 
strongly reinforced. 


“WHICH PAPER?” 


HE street boy who sells his newspapers at | 
Ef once increases his gain if he ask, “Which | 
paper?’’ instead of merely crying, ‘‘Pa- | 
per, sir!’’? If he says, ‘‘Paper!’’ the passer- 
by may feel the opposing idea that he does not 
care for a paper at all; but if he asks, ‘‘ Which 
paper ?’’ the hearer is not faced by the 
question whether he cares for a paper 
or not. That is settled for him; he is 
only asked which of the various papers 
he prefers. 

From such trivialities the process 
may lead up to the most complex 
méthods of salesmanship. Carefully 
planned psychological experiments can 
and must decide in what order the 
influences ought to play on the mind 
of the prospective customer. 

To be sure, this does not mean that 
when the customer enters the store, you 
must quickly glance at your textbook 
of psychology and seek the latest for- 
mula. Even withouta book you must 
not give yourself up to a dry psycho- 
logical handling of the person who 
wants to buy. Your psychological 
knowledge ought to become a kind 
of instinct; you should make it a part 
of your store manners, and should 
apply it without being conscious of 
using it. 

But what would happen if we had 
nothing except such advice from the 
psychologist? Selling and buying 
might become a game in which the 
salesman who knew his psychology 
well would beat the customer nine 
times out of ten. He would make the 
customer buy things for which he 
would never care after he went home; 
through his power of suggestion and 
his tricks on the mind of the man with 
the pocketbook, he would sell poor goods and 
cheap wares. Of course, in many cases, that | 
would be bad psychology, for it would ignore | 
the fact that the sale ought to stimulate the 
desire of the customer to come back to the same 
store with his next need. 


THE ETHICS OF SALESMANSHIP. 

UT quite aside from all that, can we 
wish the public to be simply the victim 
of the salesman’s tricks? Is it not im- 


moral to make people buy more than their | 
means allow, and more than they would select | 


with their sober judgment? Every earnest 


observer of social life ought, indeed, to agree | 
that there is an ethics of salesmanship, which | 


ought to warn salesmen against making such 
sales. Our life suffers much from a shallow 
luxury that too easily distracts our attention 
from the ideal good. 


The desire to shine in the eyes of neighbors | 


through the possession of frills and furbelows 
pervades all classes of society, and no respon- | 
sible onlooker can wish to see this tendency 
increased. 

Is the psychologist to be blamed for studying | 
and working out the principles for influencing | 
the mind of the buyer by skillful salesmanship ? 


It would be just as absurd to blame the chemist 


if the chemical substances that he discovers in 
the laboratory are misused as poisons. The | 
man of science has no other duty than to) 
study and understand the facts of the universe. 
The physicist and the chemist and the bot- | 
anist and the zodlogist and the astronomer | 
study the facts in the outer world; the psy- 
chologist studies the facts in the inner world, 
in the mind. A serious, honest man may 
make the best use of an instrument of which | 


the dishonest and immoral man makes the | 


worst use. The man of science can only | 
design the instrument and hand it over to-the | 
community. 

The psychology of salesmanship is important 
and valuable to every young salesman. But 
it lies with him whether he will make good 


use of it or bad. He should make such use| whom we had slid downhill the winter before 





T disconcerted Barbara to see through the 

half-open door that Janet Bland’s room 

was full of girls. For once, girls in the 
aggregate repelled her. She turned away, 
and tried to slip unnoticed down the corridor. 
But Janet Bland had seen her. 

‘*Bab! Were you looking for me? It isn’t 
a party; no, truly. Just a few of the girls 
who have fallen in love with my grandmother, 
as usual. You haven’t met my grandmother, 
|have you? Wasn’t it a pity she didn’t get 
| here for May Day? Why, you funny child, 
| of course you’re coming in !’’ 

There was nothing to do except to follow 
Janet Bland into the room and be led up toa 
little silver-haired lady with an alert, eager 
face, and a smile that attracted Barbara even 
in her misery. Some one made a place for the 
freshman on the floor in front of the crowded 
window seat; a girl tossed her a pillow ; a voice 
| murmured in her ear, ‘‘She was here during 
| the Civil War, you know. We’ve been getting 

| her to tell about it.’? Then Barbara was left 
‘to her own gloomy thoughts. After a while 


| 





DRAWN BY CHARLES M. RELYEA 


“HE WAS VERY BRAVE,” SHE SAID, 


| a sentence pierced her preoceupation, then an- 
| other, and another. 

| **You don’t forget what you live through, ’’ 
_ the little grandmother was saying. ‘‘ Feeling 
| ran high, even here, as it did everywhere in 
those days, North and South. Yes, we held 
an election, as Jan tells me you do now every 
presidential year. Mr. Lincoln was over- 
‘whelmingly elected. There was only one 
Southern girl here in the fall of 1860, when I 
entered. I knew of a few others through my 
| Older sister. Her last roommate had been a 
Georgian, Clara Fitch. 


| fancy. Becky used to tell me that the South- 
ern girls here before the war marshaled words 
as well as later their brothers marshaled guns 
on a battlefield. 








They loved each | 
other tenderly—too well to talk politics, I | 
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her brother Jack had been chosen first lieu- 
tenant of his company, or the fire in Lydia 
Drew’s eyes when she said that her father 
and Harry Potter had answered Lincoln’s first 
call for volunteers. And yet she pretended to 
take no special interest in Harry Potter! She 
said I was a sentimental little girl to think 
that there was anything more than friendship 
between them. 

‘*But the war was to be short, we said, very 
short. The boys would be. back in time to 
graduate. 

‘* Jack Ames’s name went up on the college 
rolls, but not as a candidate for his degree. 
Just last year I read it cast in letters of bronze. 
And Harry Potter’s and Lydia Drew’s are cut 
in the same marble on a village green. ’’ 

A hush held the room. After a moment the 
little grandmother broke the silence herself: 
‘*When I think of the excitement of those 
years, of the strain of anxiety for friends 
and kindred, I sometimes wonder that we 
came out the healthy creatures that we did.’’ 

‘*Oh, what did you do?’’ asked some one. 





“AND HE GOT IN THE WAY OF A GREAT 
MANY BULLETS.” 


‘**Seraped lint, knit stockings, made slippers, 
comfort bags, and shirts, saved all the money 
we could to send to our soldier boys at the 
front. Those are a few of the things we did, 
besides study—yes, and play our pranks. We 
were young, you know. Now and then one 
of us went home with stricken face and swol- 
len eyelids. Some dropped out because, with 
the bread winners away at the front, there was 
no money to keep them at college. Some of 
those who went home came back. Some didn’t. 
The rest of us worked on at our books and our 
comfort bags, sewing our hearts into them, 
and often slipping a note in as well.’’ 

‘‘Did you ever hear from the notes?’’ 

‘*Sometimes.’’ The soft cheeks flushed a 
little. 

Janet Bland, seated on the arm of the little 





‘*But in the fall of 1860 nobody expected /lady’s chair, smiled down at her. ‘‘He was 
war. Perhaps— Heaven forgive us!—we hoped | very brave,’’ she said, ‘‘and he got in the way 
| for it in a young, unrealizing way, just as the | lof a great many bullets. The little pocket 
thought of war stirred young men’s blood, | Testament that he had found in his comfort 
North and South. We didn’t know war then. | bag stopped one of them, and saved his life, 
To us it meant gold lace, and shoulder straps, | ‘and he made up his mind that, after the war 
‘and swords flashing to stirring music, and | was over, he would search out the girl who 
| possibly a battle or two, but no one hurt— | | had made the bag, and tell her what her gift 
no one whom we knew, at any rate. Then our | had done for him.’’ 
brothers and cousins would all be heroes, and| ‘‘And did he?” 
| the world, with a fresh glamour added, would | ‘‘I found that he generally did what he set 
wag on in the old happy way. | out to do,’’ the little grandmother said, with 
| ‘‘Mary Ames’s brother hadn’t died then at |a@ twinkle in her eye. ‘‘Jan is like him in 
the head of his men on the field of Gettysburg. | that.’’ 
Annie Clark’s sweetheart wasn’t a prisoner. ‘*T’d like to hear about Lydia Drew, ’’ some 
| Clara Fitch hadn’t married her general and | one said. ‘Hundreds of college men went to 
starved on rice and dried apples. Lydia Drew | the front in both armies. But you never hear 
hadn’t followed the 21st Massachusetts to the | that the girls did anything but stay behind 
front, and her father and Harry Potter were | and sew.’’ 
as safe as men could be who consorted with | ‘*Yes, tell us about Lydia Drew!’’ the girls 
that ‘infernal machine set to music,’ as the | cried, eagerly. 
Southerners called Wendell Phillips. | The little grandmother sat silent, with a 
‘*‘We were happy. We worked and we | tender expression on her face. Her eyes, gazing 
played, and our hearts swelled to the tunes of | beyond the room, saw old, forgotten things, 
martial music and to the echoes of big themes. | and her mouth trembled a little. 
| ‘Then came secession and Sumter. We told ‘*Lydia Drew was a senior my first year 
each other what we would do if we were men. | here,’’ she said, at last. ‘‘Perhaps she wasn’t 
We read each other our brothers’ and our | the most wonderful girl that ever lived, but I 
| cousins’ and our fathers’ letters. Boys with | thought so then. And I—I think so still. 
‘*T wish I could make you see her as I do: 


| 


of it as will add to the lasting satisfaction of | were enlisting. Our friends in college and out tall and slender, and graceful in her motions ; 


seller and buyer alike, and contribute to the | 
wise distribution of the products of the world. 


were drilling. I shall never forget Mary | dark hair parted and drawn down over her 
| Ames’s glowing face when she told me that | ears in the demure fashion ‘of the times; a 





broad forehead, a beautifully modeled nose, q 
sweet, grave mouth, and wide-set eyes «hat 
laughed straight into yours. But I have seep 
them when they did not laugh, when tire 
seemed to be lighted lamps behind thim, 
shining through. So I know how the poor 
fellows felt who,, as they looked into her f.:¢, 
beheld the vision of that city whose walls are 
of jasper and its every gate of pearl. 

‘*Lydia Drew was highly accomplished, ind 
we were all very proud of her. After grada- 
tion she was to go to Europe for travel and 
study. It was a rare thing then to go abroid, 
But the war came, and Lydia never siw 
Europe. Instead, she saw blood and wou:ids 
and cruel sickness and death. She went to the 
front as a nurse, accompanying her fatlwr, 
who was an army surgeon. She didn’t stay 
to graduate. Contrary to popular opinion, 
Doctor Drew expected a long war, and wanted 
her to finish her course, but she persuaded 
him to let her go. Whom couldn’t Lyiia 
persuade ? 

‘*T helped her pack her trunk. Then I said 
good-by outside the ‘hall.’ I couldn’t say 
good-by before the girls. ‘O Lydia,’ I said, 
‘Lydia, I can’t bear to have you go! If you 
go, I want to go, too.” She comforted me very 
gently, I remember. ‘When the war is over, 
you shall come to visit me,’ she said. ‘Shall 
I give your regards to Sergeant Potter?’ ‘He 
would rather have your love, Lydia.’ She 
put her finger on my lips at that. ‘Nonsense, 
little goose!’ she said. ‘Dear little 
goose!’ She kissed me where her 
finger had been, and her eyes shone 
like stars. And then she went away, 
and I never saw her again.’’ 

Once more it was very still in the 
room. 

‘*In midsummer I had a note from 
her, written at an Annapolis hos- 
pital,’’? the gentle voice continued. 
‘*It was to carry her love, she said, 
and to tell me that she was well and 
very busy. She dared not steal more 
than a minute from the letters she was 
writing for her sick soldiers. I must 
give her love to all the girls. She 
often thought of us. She had seen 
Mary Ames’s brother. He was as 
fine-looking as a young man could be 
who had broken his nose sliding down- 
hill at twelve. And she told me to 
remember that when she didn’t write 
she loved me just the same. 

“‘T never heard from her again. 
But I followed her movements as well 
as I could by report, and long after- 
ward I was still learning details of 
her service. There were months of 
hospital work at Annapolis, more 
months on the transports that carried 
Burnside’s army to Roanoke Island, 
and on Roanoke Island itself in the 
wake of the fighting. Since the war 
I have now and then met men whom 
she nursed; and I have seen her 
through their eyes—patient, tireless, 
with her girlish charm and her woman’s spirit. 

‘*She must have been one of the first woman 
nurses of the war, and the hospital equipment 
was not then what it later became. Almost 
out of the air she had to conjure delicacies for 
her sick. Far into the night she wrote their 
home-bound messages. In health, officers and 
men honored and admired her ; ill, they adored 
her. Dim eyes brightened when she appeared ; 
delirious lips ceased babbling at her touch. 
No wound was too ugly for her to tend. ‘The 
angel of the 2ist,’ they called her. 

**Once it was a little bugler whose leg she 
saved from amputation. Once it was a wounded 
officer who was brought aboard the transport; 
his life would have run out if she had not 
cared for him. Once it was a private of the 
2ist, and her home company, who had lost 
hope and courage, and who was fast sinking. 
‘Don’t you want to go home to Mary, Billy?’ 
Lydia said to him. ‘Then do your part. 
Help me to make you well.’ Once it was the 
gray-clad brother of a former roommate, who 
thought that his sister was nursing him. 
Blue and gray looked alike to Lydia when the 
man inside the uniform was hurt. She was a 
slip of a girl to stand between strong men and 
death. 

‘*She would not rest while anyone needed 
her; and when did they not need her? But 
she could not save them all. Clara Fitch’s 
cousin died, holding her hand. Harry Poiter 
died, too. She had nursed him devotedly, but 
no nursing could bring him back to health. I 
have often wondered how much that death 
meant to her. A life of high hope snuiied 
out, a true friend lost; but was it more? He 
died the day his comrades took the first ‘ort, 
and they buried him on Roanoke Island. |) id 
she want to lie beside him? Was that why she 
asked her father to bury her on Roanoke’”’ 

**She didn’t die!’’ cried two or three voives. 

‘* At her post six weeks later, sickened 1)0m 
overwork.’? <A tear slid down the little grand- 
mother’s cheek. ‘‘The Northerner was at 
Newbern then. Lying on the very bed on 


which Harry Potter had died, Lydia sli} ped 
out of the world. By General Burnsi(e’s 
special orders her last wish was fulfilled. ‘ler 
father could not be spared to go with the bo:ly, 
for every day was bringing more wounded ; »ut 
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the general detailed an officer of the hospital 
department. They wrapped her in her soldier 
blanket, and The Highland Lights carried her 
over the waters to Roanoke, where she had 
done her last work. And there, beside Harry 
Potter, under the pines, they buried her with 
military honors, for Lydia Drew had proved 
herself as brave a soldier as the best.’’ 

No one spoke when the story ceased. A 
junior drew a long, quivering breath. The | 
sophomore beside Barbara slid a wet little ball | 
up her sleeve. Then a senior rose, and the 
rest, getting to their feet very softly, followed. 
One or two bent and kissed the little grand- 
mother’s forehead as they went out. 

‘‘Thank you for making me come in,’’ Bar- 
bara said to Janet Bland. She slipped away 
quietly. She had forgotten what she had 
eome for. She no longer felt the need of 
talking to Janet Bland, or to anyone. 

‘You can’t help turning out right when 
you have such girls as that behind you,’’ 
she thought, as she turned the corner by the 
chapel. 

Out of the dusk ahead loomed a tall figure. 

‘Tiny, is that you?’’ 

“Oh, hello, Bab!’’ 

‘‘T was just going to your room.’’ 

‘*Come along, then. ’’ 

They turned toward the grove. 

‘Tiny,’’ said Barbara, ‘‘I’ve quit.’’ 

‘‘Quit?’”’ said Tiny. 

‘‘What would you think of me if I asked 
you to let me off from that promise we made 
to room together ?’’ 

“I'd try not to corrupt you if we roomed 
together, Bab.’’ 

‘*1’d be as likely to corrupt you. Listen. 
You and I are birds of a feather, so much 
of a feather that I—yes, I don’t dare trust 
myself till I’ve had a little more practice in 
sticking to business. If I roomed with you 
I’m afraid I might not stick.’’ 

‘*T get the point. ’’ 

‘‘Not only that, but being birds of a feather, 
we are bound to see a good deal of each 
other, anyway. It’s not the same with 
Dorry. If I don’t room with her I may lose 
her. Oh, I know myself a little by now. 
And I want to keep her. I’m sure of you. 
I’m not sure of her yet, unless I room with 
her.”’ 

‘*She’s worth keeping,’’ said Tiny-for- 
Short. ‘‘I didn’t always see that. College 
is a great place for learning to size up your 
kind. ’’ 

‘*It is; your kind and yourself; the latter 
isn’t always pleasant. ’’ 

Tiny slid an arm across Barbara’s shoulders. 

‘*You’d better room with her. There’s more 
time coming tous. Have you asked her yet?’’ 

‘‘What do you take me for?’’ said Barbara. 

‘*T beg your pardon. No offense meant, 
Bobolink. ’’ 

‘‘She may not have me, of course. What 
will yeu do, Tiny?’’ 

“Go in with somebody — Nina, perhaps. 
Fuzz and Migs are to be together.’’ 

‘*You’re a trump.’’ 

“Not exactly. But I’ve quit, too. I can) 
see that we might have made it hard for each 
other until we had shaken down into the 
habit. ’’ 

When Barbara entered 64 Mead she was dis- 
appointed to find that Doris was not at home. 
Barbara had had no dinner, and she was 
beginning to feel hungry. She sat down on 
the floor in front of the bookcase, and pulled 
forth cracker boxes and jelly jars, and thought 
about the girl who had died at her post off the | 
Carolina shore. ‘‘It’s great to have girls like | 
that behind you,’’ she said again. 

She had cleaned out a couple of boxes, and 
had begun on a third, when Doris came. 

‘*Have a cracker,’’ said Barbara. 

‘“Thanks,’’ said Doris. She knelt beside 
Barbara, and munched and wondered what 
made her roommate’s eyes so uncommonly | 
bright to-night. 

‘Why aren’t you rooming with Frances 
Harrison??? Barbara asked. 

‘‘Who told you I had the chance?’’ 

‘*Wally. ’” 

‘*How did she know ?’’ 

‘‘Can’t say. Why didn’t you? Because you 
had made up your mind to room alone?’’ 

‘‘Not then. ’” 

‘Will you room with me, Dorry?’’ 

“I thought you were going in with Tiny.’’ 

‘“We’ve changed our minds. Decided we | 
can be just as good friends if we’re not at? 
home under the same ceiling. What do you | 
Say to my proposal ?’’ | 

Doris gazed earnestly at Barbara. ‘‘I wish 
I knew why you’re doing this.’ 

“Why? Why?’ 
brow in perplexity. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I ask to | 
room with you? Maybe I wouldn’t be here | 
now if it weren’t for you.’? 
‘Thank you very much, but I am going to | 
om with myself.’ 

“It will be lots nicer with two selves. ’’ 
‘‘You’re very kind to ask me.’? 

‘Not in the least. Is that final??? 

66 It’s final. ’? 
Barbara surveyed the crumbs of her feast 
disconsolately. 











rr 


800d. I tell you, Dorry, I’ve quit.”’ 


‘*I’m very glad, Bab. But I wish you’d 
stop acting grateful.’’ 

‘*Well, I won’t, and you can’t make me! 
Don’t you suppose Aunt Annabel thought we’d 
room together more than one year?’’ 

Doris was silent. 

Slowly Barbara rose to her feet and shook 
her skirts over a waste basket. 

**Oh, I know I don’t deserve to have you 
care to room with me, but won’t you like me 
a little bit, Dorry?’’ 

‘*Like you!’’ said Doris. 
much, Bab.’’ 

Barbara came close to her. ‘‘Dorry, I wish 
I knew what’s going on inside your head.’’ 

**Nothing,’’ Doris said. 

‘*There’s always a lot going on. 


‘**T like you very 


Why won’t 
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you room with me? I’m not teasing, but I do 
want you such a lot!’’ 

** Want me?’’ 

‘*Why in the world do you think I asked 
you!’’ Barbara exclaimed. ‘‘ Because I didn’t 
want you!’’ 

‘*T thought you were grateful. ’’ 

‘*You—you thought —’’ Barbara stared at 
| her. 

Then she opened her arms and hugged Doris. 
‘“‘You can stop thinking it,’’ she said, ‘‘if 
that’s what’s the matter. Now whom are you 
going to room with?’’ 

‘“Myself Ca 

‘*And —’’ Barbara prompted. 





THE END. 





“I STOPPED HIM WITH A JERK.” 
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\ \ AMON, the Mexi- 

Aah) can, belonged to 

Y the older genera- 

ly tion of cowmen who in 

; 1) the early days of Cali- 

_ fornia handled the range 

cattle on the vast Spanish land-grant estates. 

He was an old man even when I first met him 

many years ago, but when he told his stories, 

you never thought of his age. His flashing 

eyes, his gestures, and his voice swept aside 

the years. Besides, he was still the best ‘‘horse 

wrangler’’ in the county, and every spring 
broke the bad colts on the big ranch. 

It was at the camp fire, after a day of hunt- 
ing, that he was at his best as a story teller; 
the blaze of the burning logs seemed to bring 
him visions of the days that were past. 

‘*The scar on your hand, Ramon — what 
made it?’’ I asked one night at the fire. 

Ramon looked at the hand as if he had 
never before noticed the dark streak that ran 
across the palm and up on the sides. For a 
moment or two he gazed at the scar in silence; 
then he said: 

‘Tt was the black bull, the last of the band 
of seven hundred wild cattle on the Valdez 
ranch down in southern California. 

‘*Old Juan, who owned the ranch, gave us 
five dollars apiece for every wild steer that we 
roped and tied. The wild mustard on the 
plains was as high as our heads when we rode 
through it; the cattle hid in it like deer. We 
had to throw and tie them after they were 
roped. Sometimes, after we left them, they 
fought so hard that they died before the drivers 
came to take them to the big corral; but we 
got the money for each one we tied. Each 
day we were paid in gold according to the 
number we had roped. 

‘*T was eighteen years old then, but I owned 
seven good horses and a fine saddle that my 
father had given me when he died. I had a 
good reata, too; it was smooth, and the knot 
was just right. 

‘*Pistol was the finest of the seven horses; 
he was the best horse in southern California. 
He was big and black, with one white fore- 
foot. My father knew a good horse. When 
I was a little boy he taught me how to fight 


\ 





Barbara wrinkled her | cattle. We began with the calves. In those, 


days people knew a great deal about horses 
and cattle; no one was a man until he could 
rope and throw a wild steer. 

‘‘Well, anyhow, we got all the cattle on the 


was allowed to rope only five each day. 
first day I roped seven. I did not know the 


| rules. 


‘*Pretty soon at night the boys began to 
speak about the black bull. He was five years 


ZR The BLACK BULLY 
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always got away. They had roped him once 
or twice, but each time he was too quick even 
for the horse, and broke away into the wild 
mustard. 

“‘Old Juan did not pay out so much money 
those days, for only the wildest cattle were 
left, and we boys did not rope so many each 
day. Each night he rode to our camp and 
teased us about the black bull. He was a big 
fat man, and rode a gray horse called Pedro. 
I had not seen the bull yet, but it made no 
difference to old Juan. He always rode right 
up to me, and said: 

‘**Ramon, what is the matter? Are you 
afraid? Is your rope not strong enough? 
You should get a faster horse and drive the 
bull to corral.’ 

‘*He knew that Pistol was the best horse of 
all; but I did not say anything, because I was 
only ‘a boy, and he was old Juan, the owner 
of the ranch. I think he liked me, for he had 
been my father’s friend. 

‘*By and by the boys made up a prize for 
the man who should get the black bull. Each 
one put in five dollars, and old Juan said he 
would give ten dollars more; that would make 
fifty dollars in all, for there were eight of us 
left. The only condition was that the bull 
must be thrown and tied by one man only. 
Old Juan laughed when I gave him my money ; 
he was to hold the prize. ‘It is a bad year, 
Ramon. The winter will be long. Perhaps 
you will need the money for a new rope.’ He 
liked to tease me, because I was a little fellow, 
and only eighteen years old. He laughed 
very loud up there on his gray horse; I 
remember his fine big white hat, and his 
bridle and spurs. 

‘*Nobody knew just where the bull lived, 
because he was never seen twice in the same 
place. One day he would be seen down in 
the soft ground at the edge of the marsh; the 
next time out on the big alkali patch, where 
the ground was springy and the horses could 
run very fast without slipping. But he liked 
best of all the hillside where the live oaks 
grew. You could not swing a rope well or 
ride fast on that hill. The dry grass and dead 
leaves made it as slippery as glass, and you 
eould not ride without making a noise. 

**One day I heard the bull. He was talking 








to himself as he walked down to the water 
hole; he had a big voice—like thunder in the 
night. I did not see him, for he ran when he 
heard Pistol, but I could hear him splash 


| Valdez ranch except about fifteen. Each man through the mud and up into the brush beyond. 
The | I did not follow him, for the ground was bad 


for the horse. . 
‘*Every morning I was the first to get out 
on the range. 








I remembered old Juan’s | 
langh, and what he had said; I didn’t like | 


gummer time, and then rest in the shade. I 
wanted to find the bull after he had been to 
the water; it would be a better chance for me, 
I thought. 

** At last I found him, out in the open sandy 
ground of a little hillside; I don’t know why 
he was there. It was blistering hot; there were 
no trees or brush ; and the flies were bad. He 
was pawing sand over his back. It was fine, 
like dust. I knew him at once, for even in 
the dust his sides were smooth and shiny, like 
a horse from the stable. He did not look very 
big then. 

‘*T let Pistol go fast, so that the bull could 
not get the start. As I came toward him, 


‘¢And you,’ said Doris, with a happy smile. | with the noose of the reata held just right in 


my hand, I let out a big yell, for I wanted 
his head up. He could not see well at first, 
for the dust had got in his eyes; but anyway, 
he jumped, and Pistol turned, too. We were 
so close that I could not swing. I wanted 
to rope him round the neck, but I could 
only drop the noose over his horns. The 
frayed ends of two other broken ropes were 
hanging from him. 

‘‘When I stopped him with a jerk, he 
turned and came back at me very fast. I 
swung the horse round, and then gave a 
quick jerk of the rope upward and sidewise 
that throws the cattle off their feet; it has 
to be done with a short rope. Before I could 
get one foot out of the stirrup the bull went 
down very hard. But in a second he was 
up again; he shook his head at me and 
snorted. 

**T’ve never had such a fight since, and 
I’ve roped cattle from New Mexico to 
northern California. We kept at it for an 
hour and a half; always he kept coming at 
me. The soft ground bothered Pistol. He 
wasn’t a black horse any more; the lather 
and dust made him look dirty gray. He 
was tired, too, and could not move very fast. 
He was always watchful, always alert. He 
breathed hard, and shifted his feet cau- 
tiously. With my knees I could feel him 
tremble. But the bull was still strong and 
quick. I could not get himdown. His mouth 
was open and his long tongue hung out, but 

he was not at all ready to quit. I knew that 
when I gave out he would kill Pistol first, 
and then me. Pistol would not run away; 
my father had trained him. 

‘*Perhaps you have been in a long fight, 
when you knew your enemy was winning, but 
you would not give up. I was that way. I 
felt sorry for Pistol, because it was not his 
fault; for myself, I did not care. Every man 
must have his big fight some day. How can 
he be sure how it will end? He can only do 


|his best. So I kept talking to Pistol and 


watching the bull. He seemed very big now 
—bigger than any other bull I had ever seen; 
his horns, too, looked longer and sharper than 
before. 

‘*All the time we were moving down the 
hill, not fast, because almost always we kept 
going round and round. Pistol was a sure- 
footed horse, so when he suddenly stumbled I 
looked quickly. I saw what it was—the little 
stub of a mesquite bush; it was no bigger than 
a ground owl, but I could see the big root 
beneath, where the cattle trail had cut in the 
ground beside it. Almost before Pistol could 
recover himself, the bull made a rush at us. 
He lowered his head, and shutting his eyes, 
came charging down. I had already slipped 
one foot out of the stirrup, for I thought it 
would be the end; I did not want to go down 
under Pistol. But I did not jump, for there 
was no time. 

‘* Just then the bull stumbled, too, like a buck 
that has been hit. His eyes were shut, and he 
did not see the snag; he went clear down on 
his knees; his nose and mouth were full of 
dirt. I was a boy then, and could move as 
fast as a hawk. When you think you are 
about to die, you act quickly. One of the 
loose rope ends was dragging along behind; I 
saw my chance, and in a moment I was down 
on the ground. I grabbed the trailing rope, 
and as quickly as hands could work I coiled it 
round and round the mesquite snag. My own 
reata, tight and strong, stretched from the 
bull’s head to the saddle horn. And there 
was good old Pistol, his forelegs braced out in 
front, keeping the rope just right; my father 
had taught him that. The bull was still 
down. His eyes were open now, but he could 
not move forward or backward. I was not 
tired any more, but worked fast, tying his 
legs. 

‘*When the last knot was finished, Pistol 
knew. I did not call him; he just walked up 
to me and switched his tail as he came. You 
have seen cattle horses; you have heard them 
play with the bit as they walk. 

‘Very slowly he came, and then rubbed 
his muzzle on my shoulder. I have known 
lots of horses since, but I liked Pistol best 
of all. 

‘*That night at camp, when old Juan paid 
me the fifty dollars, he had to teaseme. ‘What 
is the trouble, Ramon?’ he said. ‘Did the 
black bull bite your hand?’ I guess he could 
see that the rope had burnt it, but of course 


old; he wasn’t heavy, like most bulls, but fast | his taunts. Pistol knew, too. He was a | he had to say something. ’’ 
“I don’t wonder you won’t undertake me | and strong, with long horns. He kept himself | smart horse, and could start quick—that’s why 
another year. But I’d honestly try to be/| well hid in the wild mustard; and when, occa- | my father called him Pistol. 


sionally, some of the boys did find him, he 


As Ramon finished the story, he gazed once 
more at his hand, and then sat silent by the 


‘*Cattle drink <bout eleven o’clock in the | dying fire. 
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GASTON DOUMERGUE, PREMIER OF FRANCE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


{* is better to forget a promise than to keep 
using it over and over. 


When, wrapped in flame, your home’s a 
blackened shell, 
’Tis growing rather late to dig a well. 


ESIDES drawing upon the United States 
+ for sanitarians and railway managers, Eng- 
land is now enlisting the services of our men 
of science. The Imperial Entomological Bu- 
reau has engaged Mr. W. F. Fiske, a distin- 
guished American entomologist, to investigate 
the tsetse fly—the insect that transmits the 
sleeping sickness. 


MERICANS who hold in awe the high- 
sounding titles of the Old World aristocracy 
will be shocked by the frankness of this little 
advertisement that appeared recently in the 
London Times : 


TRICTLY. GENUINE! Direct from 

heirs. Old Austrian title with coat of 
arms and seal, dating from the sixteenth 
century, for sale. Offers to —” 


HE athletic sports that are to be held at the 
Panama-Pacific exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco next year will be Olympic games in every- 
thing except the name. All the countries that 
were represented at Stockholm in 1912, or that 
will be represented at Berlin in 1916, will send 
their best athletes, and the scope of the com- 
petition will be correspondingly broad. The 
entries will number several thousand. 
LEVELAND has found a simple way 
to gain an hour of daylight after the day’s 
work is done without shortening the day’s 
work. It has decided to set its clocks by 
Eastern time, rather than by Central time, 
as it has been doing; that is, to regulate its 


time by the seventy-fifth meridian instead of | 


by the ninetieth. The working day will thus 
begin and end an hour earlier. 

HE vast claims of science are now extend- 

ing even to the creation of life. Science 
has devised new methods of warming us, cloth- 
ing us, feeding us, protecting us from disease. 
It has given us wings of speed to overcome the 
land and the water, and wings of lightness to 
overcome the air. It has enabled us to speak 
to each other a thousand miles apart. It has 
transformed the material world. But the soul 
of man remains the same unquiet, tremulous, 
shifty thing the Emperor Hadrian questioned, 
when his own stood upon the threshold of 
great night. 


INNESOTA, North Dakota and Wisconsin 

have a special interest in the Norwegian 
centenary that falls this year, for they number 
in their population more Norwegian immi- 
grants and descendants of Norwegian immi- 
grants than any of the other states. The three 
commonwealths are sending commissioners 
who will have charge of exhibits at the Chris- 
tiania celebration, and who will seek to show 
Norway that the great prosperity of her chil- 
dren in our Northwest is a good reason why 
many more of the same sturdy stock should 
come. The Fourth of July will be celebrated 
by unveiling a statue of Lincoln that the Nor- 
wegians of North Dakota are to give their 
native land. In the parade, the Wisconsin 
Norwegians will bear the tattered battle flag 
that the 15th Wisconsin regiment carried in the 
Civil War. The regiment was made up wholly 
of Scandinavians. 


N a recent address before a British chemical 

society, Prof. Silvanus Thompson recalled 
the fact that Lord Melbourne once said that 
he could not understand how a man like 
Faraday could spend his time ‘‘fooling round 
with a magnet.’’ Yet from that ‘‘fooling’’ 
came the foundations of the modern science 
of electricity, with all its wonderful achieve- 
ments. ‘‘As for Lord Melbourne,’ said 
Professor Thompson, ‘‘he is as dead as Martin 
Tupper, while Faraday is as certain of immor- 
tality as Archimedes, Galileo, or Newton.’’ 
Although the discoveries of another great man 
of science, Lord Lister, have already saved 
more lives than were lost in all the Napoleonic 
wars, many persons still regard a general or a 
commander more highly than the successful 
man of science. ‘*We live,’’ said Professor 
Thompson, ‘‘in a glorious age of glorious 
achievements, but just as the age of Phidias 


was the age of sculpture, that of Raphael the 
age of painting, and that of Goethe the age of 
literature, so the age of Faraday, Darwin and 
Pasteur is the age of science.’’ 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


EXT Sunday, April 26th, France will 
elect a new Chamber of Deputies. The 
attempt made a year or two ago to change 


the metiiod of election came to naught, and | 
the next Chamber will be chosen by ‘‘scrutin | 


@ arrondissement,’’ that is, by single districts, 
instead of by ‘‘scrutin de liste,’’ that is, ‘‘all 
on one ballot,’? as we choose presidential 
electors. 

The present Chamber is overwhelmingly 
Radical. There are nine groups, six of which 
have in their name one or more of these words: 
se Radical, ’’ 73 Socialist, ~~ 2 Democratic, ’’ 
‘*Progressivist.’’ All together these six groups 
number 520. That leaves only 77 members 
for the other three groups, which are Conser- 
vative in opinion. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that 
the Radical and Socialist groups agree among 
themselves. On the contrary, they are usually 
sharply divided, and it is often a task of no 
small difficulty to construct a ministry that can 
count on the support of a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

At the same time, a broad division of the 
Republican Deputies into two camps is pos- 
sible. The advanced Radicals, who control the 
Doumergue ministry, are hostile to President 
Poincaré, and accuse him and his political 
friends of being too conservative on social and 
economic questions, too friendly to the Catholic 
Church, too militaristic in their sympathies, 
and too fond of the Russian alliance, which the 
Radicals and Socialists are quite ready to 
throw over. Of this group, Monsieur Clem- 
enceau, the former premier, is the intellectual 
leader, and Monsieur Caillaux the most ambi- 
tious politician. These men would be glad to 
make Poincaré’s situation so uncomfortable 
that he would feel obliged to resign his office. 

On the other hand, Monsieur Briand, who 
is the president’s ablest supporter, has organ- 
ized a strong parliamentary party, which is 
inclined to show a less bitter hostility to the 
Catholic Church, to strengthen the army, and 
to show more consideration for the property- 
holding classes—which in France include a 
very large part of the population. They do 
not hesitate to accuse Monsieur Caillaux and 
his friends of an unpatriotic friendliness to 
Germany, official corruption, and willingness 
to imperil the prosperity of France by unwise 
and unjust class legislation. 


It is not possible for anyone in America to | 


forecast the result of the coming election. The 


|murder of Monsieur Calmette; the editor of 


Figaro, by Madame Caillaux, has intensified 
the bitterness of public feeling, but no one 
seems to know just what effect the crime will 
have on the voting. There may be some 
increase in the number of Conservatives, Cleri- 
icals and Royalists, members of the ‘‘ Right, ’’ 
—by whatever name they may be called, —but 
the sentiments of the French people are so 
strongly Republican that no really reactionary 
party is likely to control enough votes in the 
Chamber to be dangerous. 


® ¢ 


THE OBLIGATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLING. 


VERY year the sense of the profound 

obligation on the part of the community 

to educate its children seems to grow 
stronger and stronger. New ways are devised, 
new methods are elaborated, all sorts of books, 
apparatus and appliances are lavished, without 
thought of cost; the wisest men and the wisest 
women give their time, their strength, their 
best intelligence to deciding what youth should 
learn, and to seeing that they learn it in the 
most effective and compendious fashion. No 
one will quarrel with the tendency. It is right, 
and may and must increase—if it can. 


But there is another side. Have the pupils | 


no obligation on their part? It sometimes 
seems as if they had not. It sometimes appears 
as if they were ready to accept everything and 
give nothing; as if they thought it an actual 
condescension on their part to go to school at 


all; a favor to their parents and their teachers | 


that, merely in itself, ought to be reckoned for 
righteousness. As teachers everywhere feel, 


acquisition of knowledge. 
It is the old story: 


For easy things that may be had at will 
Most kinds of men do set but little store. 


That is why the old red schoolhouse on the 





hill accomplished some things that the modern 


steam - heated, electric-lighted, superbly - 
equipped granite structure does not accomplish. 
The teaching was no better; it was not nearly 
so good. But the pupils went at their work 
with their whole hearts, because they felt that 
they were meeting not a burden but a privi- 
lege. 

There is no direct remedy for the present 
state of things; but we can make an urgent 
appeal to those pupils who, however thought- 
less, have heart and conscience, to stop and 
reflect a few moments on the money and 
| thought and love that are daily spent upon 
| them, and to consider that it implies some little 
| obligation on their part also to strive to be men 
‘and women who shall do credit to the com- 
munity that has poured out upon them such a 
wealth of opportunity. 
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WOMAN’S HOPE OF HAPPINESS. 
VERY normal girl looks forward, through 
the years of education and work in the 
business world or the professions, to the 
goal of her dreams—homemaking and mother- 
| hood. That hope is a beautiful and indispen- 
| sable part of a young -girl’s life, but there is 
| danger in looking to its fulfillment as her sole 
| means of happiness. 

The average girl’s preparation for meeting 
the problems of life is one-sided. Her experi- 
ence and the very beoks she reads train her 
for happiness. She expects happiness. She 
| is qualified to take her place among the happy 
| women of the world, but can she as readily 
|adapt herself to the circumstances of those 
whose hopes have been denied, and from whom 





observe that love has passed other women by, 
but in her heart is the irrefragable belief that 
fate will play no such unkind trick upon her. 
| And so she goes on with her confident eyes 
| fixed on the shining goal. 
| What is the result likely to be if she never 
| reaches the goal, if she discovers at last that 
she herself is to be one of the lonely women, 
that her longings are never to be satisfied? 
If her training has made no provision for the 
possible shattering of her dreams, —if education 
and experience have not fortified her with the 
courage to meet disappointment, —the girl who 
considered happiness her rightful due is likely 
to find her later life embittered and her spirit 
weighted with a resentful sense of unfair 
| dealing. 

We have seen the wisdom of teaching our 
girls some marketable skill of hand or brain, 
so that to the demand of possible necessity they 
can reply with the ability to earn their own 
way in the world. Should we not as readily 
acknowledge the need of teaching them to look 
fairly and squarely upon both sides of woman’s 
life, the gray as well as the gold, the hungry 
as well as the satisfied, the solitary as well as 
the companioned, and while normally seeking 
the one, to be broad-minded and clear-eyed 
| enough to face the thought of the other? 

Should we not teach them that a woman’s 
happiness is not so largely dependent upon 
| the fruition of her dearest hopes as upon the 
extent to which she makes herself worthy of 
the blessings of love and motherhood, even if 
they are denied? There is beauty and worth 
in the perfect vessel, even though it be des- 
tined never to hold the clearest and sweetest 
waters of life. 





| 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKS. 


‘OR fifty years Austria and Italy have had 
banks that ‘‘put borrowing for the poor 
man on as creditable and honest a basis 

as it is for the rich man.’’ In this country 
the first bank of the sort opened in Norfolk, 
Virginia, four years ago. Since then fifteen 
| others, almost all in the South, have been 
| started. Now the company that controlled 
them has been merged in a new corporation, 
the Industrial Finance Corporation, of Rich- 
|mond, Virginia. It has a capital of $7,000,000, 
| and directors in thirteen cities, many of whom 
| are men known the country over for ability 
and public spirit. The new company will at 
once open an ‘‘industrial bank’’ in New York 
City, with numerous branches, and will estab- 
lish others as soon as possible in every city of 
the United States and Canada that has a large 
industrial population. The banks will be under 
the general supervision of the corporation, but 





| as over half the stock of any bank will always 
the attitude is not one that is favorable to the | 


be owned in its own city, they will be inde- 
pendent each of the others. 

The plan on which these industrial banks 
will serve the workingman is simple. They 
will lend $50, or any multiple of that sum, at a 
reasonable rate of interest, to any man of 
guaranteed character and earning capacity; 


joy has turned away its face? The girl may- 


but each applicant for a loan must have his 
note indorsed by two men of good character 
and steady employment. When the borrower 
gets his loan, he must begin to deposit with 
the bank $1 a week for each fifty dollars that 
he borrowed, and so continue until he has as 
much to his credit as he borrowed. When 
his note falls due, he may cancel it with the 
money he has deposited, or he may pay it from 
other funds, and leave the deposited money to 
draw interest. Savings certificates bearing 
interest at five per cent. are issued in denomi- 
nations of $50, and may be either bought 
outright, or acquired by weekly payments of 
a dollar. 

The need of the poor man to borrow money 
has always been recognized, but the difficulty 
of supplying him on terms that would not be 
demoralizing has been a constant stumbling 
block. Some loan associations require chatte! 
security, and like the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration, insist on knowing what the money 
is to be used for. The so-called ‘‘loan sharks’’ 
do indeed take into account the improvidence 
of the borrower, for they exact a high rate of 
interest in order to cover their numerous losses, 
but of course they do nothing to awaken in 
him the spirit of thrift. 

Now the man who needs a loan of $50 is 
usually in need also of help and encourage- 
ment in learning how to save. In meeting 
the second need as well as the first, the Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation has a wide field of 
usefulness. 


*® © 


THE CRISIS IN JAPAN. 


HE cabinet crisis in Japan is the outcome 
T of causes that lie deeper than the naval 

seandal. Naturally, there was great 
indignation at the disclosures of naval corrup- 
tion, but the disclosures came at a time when 
popular discontent was ready to express itself 
in violent demonstrations against the govern- 
ment. 

The discontent is the direct result of the 
growing burden of taxation to which The 

. Companion recently re- 
ferred in the article on 
‘“*The Japanese Buga- 
boo.’? Beyond question, 
ambitious Japan has 
overtaxed its financial 
strength. The masses are 
finding the load too heavy. 
There has been an in- 
crease in the cost of living 

AMIRAL Yamamoto, re- dUite out of proportion to 

TIRING JAPANESE PREMIER. the rise in wages. The 
bulk of the population is so poor that it escapes 
the income tax, although the tax reaches 
incomes as low as $150 a year. 

Both the imports and the exports of Japan 
are increasing largely, but the way in which 
imports continue to outstrip exports shows an 
unwholesome industrial condition. Last year 
the imports were $360,000,(00, and the exports 
$315,000,000. In the cirvumstances there is 
little hope that foreign cxpital will be attracted 
to the country. Moreover, the conditions of 
life in the industrial centres are deplorable. 
So great is the waste of child life, and so 
hard the toil exacted of women and girls, that 
one observer declares that Japan is sacrificing 
more lives in its factories and workshops than 
it ever lost in battle. 

These things and all that they signify mean 
that Japan must make haste more slowly as a 
world power. The obvious remedy for the 
situation is drastic retrenchment in the national 
expenditures. That is what the Tokyo mobs 
clamored for until the ministry fell. Even 
promised reductions of $35,000,000 failed to 
satisfy them. 

Japan is in the midst of a popular political 
awakening that may bring about a complete 
change in the form of government. A more 
certain and immediate result is that it will 
be impossible for the country to undertake an) 
of the warlike plans and preparations that the 
jingo element has advocated. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ALLING BODIES.—Men from the Mich 

igan College of Mines have made som 
interesting experiments with falling bodies i1 
the deep vertical shaft of a copper mine a‘ 
Calumet, which, says Machinery, has thre 
of the deepest shafts in the world. The ex- 
perimenters tried to drop into a box of cla; 
4,200 feet below two metal balls two inches 1 
diameter, one from the centre of a shaft nine 
feet wide and thirty feet long, and one from 
the southwest corner of it. Neither of the 
balls reached the box of clay. One was neve” 
found; the other, probably the one dropped 








from the centre, was found lodged in the 
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timbers in the east side of the shaft, eight 
nundred feet from the surface. In fact, bodies 
dropped into the shaft invariably lodged in the 
east wall, because the earth rotates on its axis 
from west to east. If a load of ore, were spilled 
into the shaft, most of it would cling to the 
side of the shaft, or land on the levels to 


the east. a 


OSSIL WOLVES AND LIONS.— The 
American Museum of Natural History at 
New York City has received a large number 
of skulls and skeletons of extinct animals from 
tie famous asphalt deposits at Rancho-la-Brea, 
near Los Angeles. Among them are complete 
skeletons of the great wolf and the sabre-tooth 
tizer. ‘The wolf was far larger than the largest 
living timber wolves, to which it is nearly 
related. The sabre-tooth tiger, although some- 
what smaller than the great tiger that anciently 
infested the South American pampas, was as 
large as the lion and tiger of to-day. It was, 
however, very different from them in looks and 
habits. It preyed on large, powerful beasts, 
whose thick hides and coats of hair its great, 
dagger-like tusks could pierce. The museum 
also received a fine skeleton of a gigantic extinct 
lio —a beast about the size of the great 
brown bears of Alaska, now the largest living 
carnivora. ® : 


OUBLE-ACTION SAWS.—The French 
have invented a double-action saw that is 
said to be much better than saws of the ordi- 
nary kind. As our illustration shows, the 
jt 
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teeth of the new saw are arranged in alternate 
groups—four pointing forward and then four 
pointing back. For cutting metal the new 
saws are almost twice as efficient as saws of 
the usual pattern. They last six times as long. 
The blades do not break easily. They cut 
either wood or metal, and are made in a great 
variety of shapes and styles. 
® 


ODERNIZED SAILING SHIPS. —Aided 
by the heavy-oil engine, the big, square- 
rigged sailing ship, which has become rare 
in recent years, may become useful again. 
The Scientific American describes the fine 
ship La France, just launched at Bordeaux. 
She is 430 feet long, about 56 feet beam, and 
draws 24 feet, when loaded to a displacement 
of 10,600 tons. The auxiliary power of the 
ship consists of twin heavy-oil engines of 925 
horse power that drive the vessel at a speed of 
ten and a half knots. She has finer lines than 
those of the ordinary tramp steamer ; in a good 
following breeze it is believed that she can 
make sixteen knots under sail alone. 
& 
ILIPINO PILIS.— The pili nut of the 
Philippines is now found in the American 
stores that sell such odd foreign nuts as the 
litchi and the pistachio. The pili nut grows 
on trees of the genus Canarium, to which 




















belongs the Javanese almond, and has a soft, 
oily kernel of a mild almond-like flavor. In 
shape it resembles the Brazil nut. From it 
the Filipinos and the East Indians extract an 
oil for cooking and lighting. Making pili oil 
may become an important industry in the 
Philippines if some machine can be invented 
that will crack the hard-shelled nuts cheaply 


enough. 
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CURRENT* EVENTS 
LECTION NEWS.—On April 6th, the sen- 





‘torial primary in Alabama resulted in the | 
choice of Congressman Oscar W. Underwood | 
as the Democratic candidate, over Congressman | 
Richmond P. Hobson. The nomination is | 
equivalent to an election. —On April 7th, in | 
the seventh New Jersey district, a Republican, | 
Mr. Dow H. Drukker, was elected to succeed | 
Mr. Robert G@. Bremner, Democrat, deceased. 
The Socialist candidate received almost as | 
iiny votes as the Democrat.——On the same 
day the State of New York voted to hold a| 
convention next April to revise the constitu- | 
tion of the state. —-Women voted for the first | 
time in Mlinois. The chief result was the | 


extension of prohibition to sixteen more coun- | 


ties of the state. . 
N' W CURRENCY LAW.—The organiza- 
tion committee of the new Federal Reserve 
System announced on April 2d the reserve dis- 
tricts into which it had divided the country. 
The re are to be twelve districts, the greatest 
nhuwober the law permits, and the cities where 
Federal Reserve banks are to be placed are 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 





Atlanta, Dallas, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 
The organization committee consisted of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. * 


EALING TRAGEDY.—Two hundred and 
fifty men from the sealing steamers NVew- 
foundland and Southern Cross were lost in 
the ice and drowned during the storm of March 
3ist and April ist. The tragedy is the most 
terrible in the history of Newfoundland. It 
will make over a thousand women and children 
dependent on charity. 
& 


NEW CANADIAN TARIFF.—On April 
6th, the Canadian minister of finance, Mr. 
White, announced a new budget, which raises 
substantially some of the duties on the prod- 
ucts of iron and steel. Mr. White announced 
that the Canadian government would not 
accept the offer of the United States made 
in the Underwood tariff bill, for a reciprocal 
remission of duties on flour and wheat. 
& 


ROHIBITION IN THE NAVY.—It be- 

came known on April 6th that Secretary 
Daniels had signed an order prohibiting the 
use of liquor in any form on naval vessels, or 
at any navy yard or naval station. The use 
of whiskey or other spirituous liquors on naval 
vessels has been forbidden for several years. 

& 


RMY APPOINTMENTS. — Maj. Gen. 

William W. Wotherspoon has. been desig- 
nated to succeed Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood as 
chief of the general staff. 
Brig. Gen. Hugh L. Scott 
is made assistant chief of 
staff. General Wother- 
spoon will retire for age 
in November, and the 
promotion of General 
Scott, in spite of the fact 
that he is not a major 
general, is forecasted in 
Washington. 





MAJ. GEN. WOTHERSPOON 


& 





EXICO.—It was learned on April 2d that | 

General Villa had at last gained possession | 
of Torreon. The Federal troops under Gen- | 
eral Velasco were driven out of the city, and 
pursued southward by Villa’s cavalry. An) 
attempt was made to cut off the retreat, but | 
it appears to have been unsuccessful. The | 
losses on both sides during the ten days of fight- | 
ing round Torreon were severe. One report is | 
that Velasco lost over two thousand men, 
and Villa nearly as many. The victory gives 
the Constitutionalists control of all northern 
Mexico, except isolated Federal garrisons at 
Monterey, Tampico, and one or two other 
points, and makes the situation of those garri- 
sons still more precarious. General Villa has 
expelled a number of wealthy Spaniards from 
Torreon, and confiscated their property. On 
April 8th, eight hundred Spaniards arrived 
at El Paso, Texas. 


OME RULE.—On April 8th, Mr. Asquith 

was reélected member of Parliament for 
East Fife without Unionist opposition. He 
was received with great enthusiasm during his 
electoral journey to Scotland.——On April 3d, 
Lord Roberts was elected president of the 
League of British Covenanters, an organization 
that is pledged to do all in its power to prevent 
the establishment of home rule without the 
sanction of the nation at another general elec- 
tion. ——The debate on the home rule bill 
proceeded quietly in Parliament, and on April 
6th the bill passed its second reading. The 
government majority was eighty. 

& 


NGRESS.—The Senate on April 3d con- 

firmed the nomination of Winthrop M. 
Daniels as Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
by a vote of thirty-six to twenty-seven. Those 
who opposed his confirmation did so on the 
ground that as public utility commissioner in 
New Jersey he had, in determining the 
valuation of public service companies, given 
consideration to the ‘intangible assets ’’ 
and *‘ good will’’ of those companies. The | 
debate, which occurred in executive session, | 
led to the announcement by Mr. La Follette 
and several other Senators that they should | 
no longer hold themselves bound to secrecy 
concerning matters dis- 
cussed in executive ses- 
sion, unless they affected 
the country’s foreign re- 
lations. o 


ECENT DEATHS.— 

At Munich, Germany, 
April 2d, Paul Heyse, the 
authorand dramatist, aged 
eighty-four.——At Pasa- 
dena, California, April 
4th, Frederick Weyer- 
hiiuser, the ‘‘lumber king,’’ whose wealth is 
reported to amount to half a billion dollars, 
aged seventy-nine.——At Portland, Maine, 
April 6th, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
aged seventy. 
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ENCOURAGE THE CUTICURA SOAP | 
HABIT AMONG CHILDREN 
More than a generation of mothers have found no | 
soap so well suited for cleansing and preserving the 
skin and scalp as Cuticura soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are enough to recomn- | 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, but there is added | 
to these qualities a delicate yet effective medication, 
which renders it invaluable in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health among infants and 
children. For babies suffering from heat rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, rest for mother and 
sleep for babe follow a single treatment. For liberal | 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointinent sent free with 
8p. Skin Book, address post-card to ‘* Cuticura,” | 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


S$ FREE—1i00 all different for names two collectors. 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co.,Toledo,0. 

8.C.W. Leghorns and S.C. W. Orpingtons, 0.1.C. 

EGG Pigs. Choice stock. Walter Ruebush, DL. | 


100 var. foreign 2c. Name | 

STAM PS QUAKER STAMP 00., Toledo, Ohio. 
SD 108alldiff., Transvaal Servia.Brazil,Peru,CapeGH,Mex. 
SS ™ Natal. java.etc..and Album5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c.65 
SY diff U.S..25¢.1000hingesSc. Agts. wtd.50% .ListFree.ibuy | 
fox stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante A ve.8t.Louis.Mo. 

















Sta | 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
amps . clgn, ne 2 alike, incl. Mexico, Ja etc., 5c. 
i . U.S. fine, 30c. 1000 fine mixed, 20 ‘Agts. wtd. 

. List free! 1 Buy Stamps. L. B. DO St. Louis, Mo. 
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stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 








NEW LIFE 
FOUND IN CHANGE TO RIGHT FOOD. 





aa | 

After one suffers for months from acid dyspep- | 
sia, sour stomach, and then finds the remedy is in | 
getting the right kind of food, it is something to | 
speak about. 

A New York lady and her young son had such 
an experience and she wants others to know how 
to get relief. She writes: 

“For about fifteen months my little boy and my- 
self had suffered with sour stomach. We were 
unable to retain much of anything we ate. 

“After suffering in this way for so long I decided 
to consult a specialist in stomach diseases. In- 
stead of prescribing drugs, he put us both on 
Grape-Nuts and we began to improve immediately. | 

“It was the key to a new life. I found we had | 
been eating too much heavy food which we could 
not digest. In a few weeks after commencing 
Grape-Nuts, I was able to do my house work. I | 
wake in the morning with a clear head and feel | 
rested and have no sour stomach. My boy sleeps | 
well and wakes with a laugh. | 

‘*We have regained our lost weight and continue 
to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and even- 





ing meals. We are well and happy and owe it to | 
Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the-above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true. and | 
full of human interest. i 
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do you coddle Corns? 


Why soak them and 
pare them? It brings 
only brief relief. 


Blue-jay will stop the pain 
instantly. It will end the corn 
completely, and in 48 hours. It 
is doing that to a million corns 
a month. 


The chemist who invented Blue« 
jay solved the whole corn problem. 


Apply it, and the corn is for- 
tten. It will never pain again. 
ently the Blue-jay then loosens the 

corn, and in two days the corn comes 
out. 

No pain, no soreness, no annoy- 

ance. And that corn will never need 
treatment again. 


Old-time methods will net do 
this. Let no one claim they will. 
But Blue=jay does it, and has done 
it for sixty million corns. 


Prove this to-night. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 





















tread, standard features 


The Saxon is not a cyclecar, but a real 
automobile, so simple a boy can operate 
it—the first car to offer all the essential 
features of standard motor car practice 
at a price under $500. 


The first cost of a Saxon is less than 
a good horse and buggy; the upkeep 
cost far less. Saving in time considered, 
it is cheaper than riding on street cars. 


Saxons are selling fast everywhere. 


SAXON 








The price of $395 includes Top, Windshield, Lamps and Tools 


A high-grade, well-designed, carefully built, 


light-weight automobile, 
motor, 96-inch wheelbase, roomy body, standard 
; produced by an ex- 
perienced, soundly financed organization. 


“as to be negligible. 


NOTE THESE SAXON FEATURES: 


4-Cylinder Motor, water cooled. 15 Horsepower. = Dry Plate Clutch. 
Standard Tread. a Gear a Light Weight. 
96” Wheelbase. a Wire Wheels. 
Left Drive, Center Control, Streamline Body. Good Looks. 
enter from either side. Low Upkeep. 


Honeycomb Radiator. 


See your dealer early for a demonstration. 
Send today for a catalog of this sturdy car. 


MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


with four-cylinder 


In a Saxon two people can enjoy all 
the pleasures of touring at a cost so low 


Boys, this is the car for you. Get your 
father interested. Ask him to look into 
the Saxon and to learn more about how 
much health and pleasure it will give 
everyone; how much time and money 
it will save in going about in the city and 
in the country. 


Address Dept. A. 
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FORGIVE! FORGET! 
®yArchibald Rutledge 


RGIVE! Forget! the hour is passing by, 
The fortune of the future waits thy word ; 
After the storm is heard the singing bird, 
After the rain appears the happy sky: 
Not long do Nature’s aspects hold regret. 
Forgive! Forget! 


Forget! Forgive! Remembering the Past, 
Far silent land in memory’s moonlight fair! 
That shadow on its landscape like despair 

Is by regret for unforgiveness cast. 

Only by Love’s forgiveness can we live: 

Forget! Forgive! 





Forgive! Forget! It is the nobler part. 
These are the only cures for heartache ills; 
These are the graces of the strongest wills; 

These are the powers of the humblest heart. 

Ah, spend them ere Love’s moment shall have 


set 
Forgive! Forget! 
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THE UNUSED PATH. 


? “RR honey. We mast’ tl 
-> 
e3 


honey. We mustn’t let 
the grass grow in the 
W Gi. 






path,’’ said a young girl to her 
friend and next-door neighbor. 
Unconsciously she paraphrased 
* the adage from the Scandinavian 
Edda: ‘‘Go often to the house of thy friend, 
for weeds choke up the unused path.’’ In 
her heart, perhaps, she felt the deeper mean- 
ing of the words; that friendship, like the 
path, grows faint with neglect. 
Yet friendship is only one of many good 
things that suffer from a lack of constant use. 
A lady who had been a brilliant piano player 





in girlhood lost nearly all her skill because | ‘ 


she forgot to practice a few minutes every 
day, when her home and children filled her life 
with wider interests. A business man once 
confessed his lifelong regret over an unfinished 
college course. 

‘*T dropped out for a year, from necessity, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I intended to take up the course 
later, but I never did. Before the opportunity 
to go back came, I’d lost the knack of study. 
I made the mistake of not keeping up at least 
a part of my studies.’’ 

‘*Billy was the best player of our nine,’’ 
said a schoolboy. ‘‘But he was ill last year, 
and it took him all the season to work up to 
his true form again.’’ 

How hard it is to make the weed-grown 
path clear and smooth again! How hard it is 
to regain lost ground! It is fatally easy to let 
go, to relax our efforts. The hard thing is to 
take hold again, to renew the effort, to clear 
the neglected pathway. 

It is still more important to keep open the 
path of the virtues bv constant, faithful use. 
Do not let the weeds of evil grow in your path 
of righteousness. Tread it like a sentinel, 
ever watchful and alert against the first 
springing blade of sin. 

‘*Tf only I had kept true to the training of 
my childhood, —my habits of prayer, and 
Bible reading, and church attendance, —I 
should have been saved years of sin and 
suffering, and a lifetime of regret,’’ said one 
who had wandered far, and returned burdened 
and saddened with guilt. ‘‘The Lord would 
have led me in the paths of righteousness, but 
I would not.’’ It needed only one glance to 
see how hard the other paths had proved. 
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WHERE DID THE WIND RISE? 


66 ELL, how did Monday’s 

W weather suit you?” The 

stage driver made room 

beside him for a fresh passenger 
as he asked the question. 

“Whew! That was a hurricane. 
Seems to me I never knew a storm 
to come up so suddenly. The first 
gust rushed straight at my barn door, and I had 
mighty hard work to shut it.” 

“Your barn door! Nonsense! It met me full 
as I was getting back from my wood lot, and 
nearly blew my head off. Nothing but a south 
wind ever sweeps that wood-lot road so.” 

“I’m mighty sure that storm came from the 
west,” insisted the passenger. 

The stage driver laughed. 

“You’ve got the points of the compass mixed up 
a bit, Nat,” he said. “That was a south wind 
when it started. But you’re not the only one that 
it fooled. I met Sam Blight this morning, and he 
declared that it blew from the southeast, and I 
couldn’t convince him to the contrary.” 

“Whatever point of the compass it came from, it 
did a lot of mischief before it was through,” the 
other said. 

In the seat behind the two men, a young man 
from the city listened to their conversation. “It 
did a lot of mischief before it was through.” The 
words fixed themselves on his brain, as words have 
a trick of doing. Once there, they shaped them- 
selves to fit his personal concerns. That quarrel 
with Leonard Dawson was doing “a lot of mis- 
chief.” Life had lost half its savor since he could 
no longer reckon Leonard his friend. 

He went back over the difficulty. A difference 
of opinion does not always mean a storm. Friends 
could agree to differ. Whose fault was it that 
they had not done so? 

“Where did the wind rise?”” He asked himself 
the question whimsically. “I thought it swept 








down on me straight from Len.” Then a smile 
crossed his face. 
“I'll be bound Len called it a straight blow 
from me. Which was right? Where did it rise?” 
The next day Leonard Dawson got a letter that 
said: 


Len, old boy. Did that storm bluster from me to you, 
or from you to me? If it came from me, I repudiate it. 
There must be no wind of temper strong enough to blo 
away the good feeling between us. Ralph. 

Leonard laughed as he read it. “That’s like 
Ralph,” he said. “Where did the wind rise, any- 
how? I’m blessed if I know.” 

He reached for pen and paper. “That must 
have been a circular storm, I reckon,’ he wrote. 
“1 don’t remember that it rose my way, but I 
wouldn’t swear that it didn’t. Anyway, it’s blown 
itself out, and it’s fair weather again!” 
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SLIGHTLY OVERDUE. 


“s ETTER late than never’ is evidently the 
motto of the officials of a certain Texas 
railway. A contributor to the Railway 

Magazine tells the strange history of one train on 

that road which arrived at its destination just a 

little more than seven years late. 


On September 8, 1900, at half past eleven on a 
stormy morning, a ge od train left Beaumont, 
Texas, for Port Bolivar, seventy-one miles away. 
It was due to arrive at its destination at five min- 
utes of two in the afternoon. On this morning the 
train was runn on schedule time. Suddenly, 
when nearing the town of High Island,the engineer 
saw @ mass of water bearing down on the train. 
In another moment the engine and coaches were 
almost buried in the seething, swirling water. It 
was a flood or tidal wave from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and it completely inundated the country for many 
miles inland. The railway bridge ahead was car- 
ried away, and before the engineer could back the 
train out of the danger zone, the tracks behind 
were washed out. Fortunately, the heavy train 
kept on the track, and the pescongere suffered 
from the first shock of the flood nothing more 
serious than a thorough wetting. There was noth- 
ing. to do except to wait. 

he waters receded almost as quickly as they 
had come, although to the passengers the time 
of waiting seemed interminable. en the train 
crew was finally able to investigate the extent of 
the disaster, they found that the only tracks that 
he flood had not carried away were those on 
which the engine and coaches were standing. 
The train was “marooned” in the midst of the 
silent, devastated prairie. 

The pescengers and the train crew set out on 

e mud. When at last they reached 
the flood had not laid waste, the 
reported that the train had been abandoned. 
But the paleety and suffering that the flood had 
caused filled the mind of every one so completely 
that the unfortunate train was quickly forgotten, 
and was left to rust and rot. 

Some years later, however, the company decided 
to rebuild the way between Beaumont and 
Port Bolivar, and to follow the same roadbed that 
had existed before the flood of 1900. Then, one 
day, a surveying party came upon the abandoned 
train. The discovery was reported to headquar- 
ters. Machinists were sent out, who carefully went 
over the rusted engine; they decided that in spite 
of its seven years of inactivity and exposure, it was 
still capable of service. en finally the tracks 
had been laid between Beaumont and Port Bolivar, 
the tracks on which the train 
stood, a fire was built in the — boiler of the 
engine. With many creakings an anings, the 
rotting, - train finally go under way, 
and proceeded on its interrupted run to Port 
Bolivar. It was some seven years late, but it was 
none the less heartily cheered on its arrival. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


OUD caps form on mountain tops when a 
current of moist air ascends the slope of the 
mountain, for the air cools as it rises and the 

moisture in it condenses. On the flat top of Table 
Mountain, near Capetown, a strong southeast wind 
produces a horizontal sheet of cloud known as 
the “tablecloth.” This cloud often appears to pour 
over the steep leeward side of the mountain like a 
mighty cataract. The “spreading of the table- 
cloth” is a sign of bad weather. At a little dis- 
tance from the mountain a second cloud often 
forms. A similar pair of clouds often seen near 
Cross Fell, in England, are known as the ‘“‘helm 
and bar.” The helm, or helmet, forms over the 
mountain when a violent wind, known as the 
“helmwind,” is blowing; the bar appears a mile 
or two to leeward. 


At Callao, on the coast of Peru, sailors often 
encounter a foul-smelling fog that deposits a 
brown | coating on white paint and metal, 
and hence is called the “painter.” Another re- 
markable fog on the Peruvian coast is known as 
the garia. It occurs in a region where rain is 
unknown, and supplies sufficient moisture to sup- 

rt vegetation. Red fogs frequently occur off 

e northwest coast of Africa, between the Cana- 
ries and the Cape Verde Islands. They are some- 
times so dense as to make navigation difficult. The 
color is owing to dust that the trade wind brings 
from the Sahara desert. 

Certain valleys in the Ale are often visited by 
@ very warm and dry wind known as the /éhn. 
The effects of this wind are particularly strikin 
in winter. The snow melts and evaporates as 
by magic; woodwork becomes as dry as tinder; 
and great precautions are necessary to prevent 
the occurrence of the disastrous fires known as 
“féhn-fires” that often destroy whole towns and 
villages. No cooking is permitted while the féhn 
A ae and not even a pipe or a cigarette may 


rsons_ suffer with “féhn- | th 


ed. any 
sickness” whenever this wind prevails. The chi- 
nook of the western United tes is similar in 
character and origin to the féhn. 

Over the waters of the Bay of Chaleur, in Canada, 
a mysterious phenomenon known as the “fire 
ship” is sometimes seen ——— It is a roughly 
hemispherical mass of lumino: ty, with its flat side 
to the water; but sometimes it rises in slender 
i ee that resemble the flaming rigging 
of aship. It is supposed to foretell a storm. No 
satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon has 
ever been Axe. 

“Andes lightning” is the name eres to a very 
striking luminous discharge of electricity seen 
over the crest of the Andes, in Chile, in a region 
where ordinary thunderstorms are almost un- 





known. The mountains concer to act as gigantic | th 


eye rods, between which and the clouds 
silent discharges take place on a vast scale. A 
continuous glow is seen about the summits, with 
occasional outbursts like the beams of a great 
searchlight. These displays have been seen by 
vessels three hundred miles from the coast. 
Among the snow-clad Alps a curious and beau- 
tiful phenomenon is sometimes observed at the 
close of the day. The rosy illumination of the 
mountain summits pomes away, from below up- 
ward, as the sun sinks below the opposite horizon, 
and for a few minutes the peaks, with their rocks 
and snows, have a livid ~ peed then grad- 
ually they are lighted up with a second rosy glow, 
and this may last for as much as an hour after 





sunset. This is called the “recoloration of the 
Alps,” or, in the case of the giant of the group, 
the “resurrection of Mont Blanc.” The whole 
series of phenomena is called the “Alptnglow.” 


Ge STEAM SHOVEL 
RSG" ByRalph Bacon 


AM master of earth, 
and my glad heart 
; sings 
As backward and for- 
ward my bucket 
swings; 
I lift up the tons of rock 
and sand, 
And I pour them into 
the cars that stand 
Patient and still with 
their mouths held 
wide; 
When I fill them, they go satisfied 
Off to the dam or the levee or road, 
Or to build up a swamp for a city’s abode. 
I never am weary; my arm of steel 
Labors for joy, I am glad to feel 
The great earth trying to hold the clay 
That my Titan strength keeps tearing away. 


Oh, I am king of the digging crew! 

Can a hundred men do the work I do? 
Can they work all day, and then all night, 
Without sleeping a wink or eating a bite? 
Can they work a month on a drink of oil 
In the arctic blast or the tropic broil? 

No men can do the things I do, 

For I am king of the digging crew! 


The railroads follow where I make way; 

I join the rivers; I curb the bay; 

I bring the waters from highlands down 

To the barren valley and thirsting town; 

I level the heights and gorge the fills; 

I bring the power to the mighty mills ; 

When I come to a mountain, I cut it through, 
For I am king of the digging crew! 


Down on the Isthmus of Panama 

I was the will, I was the law! 

I am the monster the mountains dread ; 

When the sun beat down and the men dropped 
dead, 

I sunk my teeth in the hard red clay 

And sung as I tore the earth away; 

And I laughed as I let the oceans through, 

For I am king of the digging crew! 








When man conquers the land, he lays it waste ; 
When I conquer the land, canals are traced 
Across its deserts that straightway fling 

Over themselves the garments of spring. 

If I boast, it is only of things I do, 

Of the peace and plenty I bring to you, 

For I am king of the digging crew! 


* 


MR. PEASLEE LECTURES AN 
INCOMPETENT. 


“ NLESS there’s a special Providence to look 

U after folks that hain’t any faculty of their 

own,” remarked Caleb Peaslee, sagely, 

“that Nate Skinner must have found it hard to 

get along at times, durin’ his jaunt through this 

life. D’ye ever see anyone that had less knack of 
doin’ things, Hyne?”’ 


we ..- noe hesitated a moment before committing 
mself. 

“Well, I d’know’s I ever did,” he conceded at 
length, “unless it was his father before him. Old 
Man Skinner was a helpless critter. I remember 
his folks drawed water out of the well all one 
summer with a tin pail and an ellum pole, jest 
because the old man didn’t know how to knot the 
bucket back onto the rope. He broke a wagon 
exe one time in that soft ground of his down next 
the brook, and worked two days trying to the 
body up and get another exe in to get i me 
with, and never even budged it off the ground. 
The wagon was loaded with potaters, and I 
believe the whole thing stayed right there and 
rotted—seems to me I remember hearin’ that.” 

“Well, sir, Nate is the old man right over again 
in every useless bone and j'int of him,” declared 
Mr. Peaslee. “Let me tell you what I watched 
him do this afternoon. I started to go over to the 
pond, and to make a short cut I struck across back 
of the Skinner place. I came out of the pasture 
right back of Nate’s hen yard, and long before I 
got there I could hear the hens squallin’ and 
ceacklin’. Thinks I,‘Foxes,mebbe!’ and I hurried 
a mite to get there and stand ’em off until Nate 
could get there with a gun. 

“Well, Hyne, you’ll scurcely believe what was 
causin’ all that rumpus. ’Twas Nate himself. 
He’s got two to his hen yard, and it’s divided 
off by this here poultry nettin’. Somehow this 
nettin’ got cut in one place down next to the 
ground, and one hen go’ > it, and the rest 
on ’em follered her, of course. Like enough that 
fust hen found it hard to get through the hole, but 
by the time forty or fifty hens follered her through, 
they got the hole reamed out so’s you could have 
sent a dog through—fr’m the side the hens came 
from. On the er side ’twas a different matter 
altogether. The hens had carried the p’ints of 
the wires with ’em, and they all stuck out towards 
e side Nate was on. 

“Nate had caught one hen, and was tryin’ to 
poke her back through the hole. Course when he 

ied that, the p’ints of the wire’d ketch in her 
feathers,—and hide, too, I guess,—and she’d let a 

uawk out of her that you e’d hear plain above 
all the rest of the racket. He tried for five minutes 
to get her back, she a-scratchin’ and peckin’ at 
his hands all the time, till at last she fairl 
bested . He put her down on the ground, an 
took a look at his hands, all bit and scratched up; 
and when he’d surveyed them a spell, he looke 


up and saw me. 
“**Hullo!’ says he. ‘I’m havin’ quite a time gettin’ 
these hens back, but,’ says he, ‘they got to go— 
they came out through there, and there ain’t any 
a why they shouldn’t go back that way. Is 
re o 


e 
“T can’t give any reason for it, but when he said 
that, my patience snapped like a twine string. 
‘For the land’s sake,’ -— I,—and I fairly hollered 
it at him,—‘twist the wires together and close u 

that hole!’ And he did it, jest as a child woul 

mind a pusson. ‘There,’ says he, ‘I’ve done that 


al 

“ ‘Next,’ says I, ‘you ketch those hens by the 
legs and throw ’em over the fence!’ He stood 
and looked at me with no more expression on his 
face than there is on a cucumber. ‘Hum!’ he says, 
finally. ‘Ain’t it funny I never thought of that?’ 

antes that aggravated me so that I couldn’t 
hold in any longer. 

“*No!’ says I. ‘If you’re askin’ me for my 


opinion, it ain’t funny at all—it’s jest what i 

xpect. No one would ever expect you to do a: \- 
thing the easy and natural way,’ SaysI. ‘If you 
was going to try to ketch fleas,’ says I, ‘I'd expect 
you to put on yarn mittens to ketch ’em wit),!’ 
And I should! * concluded Mr. Peaslee, defiant iy. 


® © 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A 
RHINOCEROS. 


T is years since I first shot one of these si. 
| vivals from prehistoric times, says a writer ), 

the Field, but even now, when I gaze at i.is 
horn as it boldly protrudes from the wall of :::, 
den, the thrill comes back almost as vividly :s 
when I first caught sight of his slate-gray }) | 
against a pale background of short grass. 


It was our third day on the plains when jy 
gunbearer pointed out a rhinoceros about 150 
yards distant. He was apparently fast asleep. | 
studied the surroundings carefully, and select iy 
a small bush for my final cover, began to stalk hiin 
from behind. Moving slowly and cautiously, | 
reached the bush, which was 7 yards from the 
sleeping animal, quite easily. Then I moved out 
a few yards to get aclear shot, sat down, aimed 
where the neck joined the shoulder, and fired. | 
pulled down, and only hit him in the leg. 

Off he went—away from me, I am glad to say— 

—vbs fi I fired again; but my shot 

only made him run the faster, and he disappeared 

followed him up, and 

was able to give him another bullet. He lay in 

some rather long grass, and was so quiet that I 
concluded he was ying. 

I came nearer, down the wind, and after looking 
through the glasses, made up my mind that he 
was stone dead. Then I saw an ear twitch. 
Nevertheless, I believed that he was as good as 
done for; but it was well to be cautious, and I 
crawled on my stomach to within ey pars of 
him. I could distinctly see his wicked little eyes. 
He was ying with his nose down, knees bent under 
him, and every vulnerable part protected by his 
horn. There we lay, each waiting for the other to 
make the first move. He could not smell or see 
me; but he knew there was something wrong, and 
only wanted a sign to get the direction for his 





harge. 

"After five nervous minutes of this suspense, 
there came an accidental cough from my gun- 
bearer. With surprising quickness, the huge 

achyderm rose and charged like a streak of 
ightning. As I had a single-barrel gun, I knew 
that if I did not stop him with the first bullet, he 
would have me; but I held my gun straight, and as 
he came, I shot him through the chest right into 
the heart. I leaped up as I fired, and the enor- 
mous beast crumpled at my feet, and squealed 
like a shot hare. He was a very old brute; his 
horn was much worn, and his flanks were badly 
scarred from fighting. I have been in more than 
one tight corner, but I shall never forget the five 
minutes I lay and watched that wounded rhino. 


® © 


TOUGH WOOD. 


ESTERN red cedar is one of the hardest 
and most durable woods that grow. 
Moreover, it is so light that it can be 
used for many things, such as boats and canoes 
that cannot be made from the heavier woods. No 
one knows how long red cedar will last under 
favorable conditions, but here is an illustration of 
its durability under decidedly unfavorable con- 
ditions. 
In the accompanying picture you can see a 
cedar log lying on the und. A spruce tree, 


more than five feet in diameter and nearly two 
hundred feet high, has grown up over it. There 





is no telling how long the windfall has lain on the 
zround, but the spruce must be about three hun- 
ired years old, and maybe a great deal older. 
Moreover, the cedar may have lain on the ground 
or many years before the tiny spruce seed 
sprouted and took root beside it. 

The climate in western Washington, where the 

icture was taken, is rainy and damp. It is just 
e kind of climate that makes wood decay rapidly ; 
but, in spite of that, the cedar log, except for 
the outer layer of sapwood, is perfectly sound. 


iv OO 
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A PERPLEXING QUESTION. 


OF. C. F. Marvin, head of the United States 
Weather Bureau, tells in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine the story of an expedition from the 

University of Pennsylvania, that was sent to one 
of the Southern States, some years ago, to observe 
a solar eclipse. 


The day before the event, one of the professors 
said to an old colored man who was employed in the 
household where the astronomer was quartered : 

“Sam, if you will watch your chickens to-morrow 
morning, ze will find that they’ll all go to roost at 
eleven 0’clock.” : , 

Sam, as might be expected, was skeptical, !it 
at the appointed hour the heavens were darkeied, 
and the chickens, as foretold, retired to roost. At 
this the old negro’s amazement knew no bounds, 
and he sought out the man of science. A 

“‘Perfessor,” said he, ‘show long ago did you 
know dem chickens would go to roost?” i 

“About a year ago,” said the professor, Wil! @ 
faint smile. . 

Rat . dat don’t pe all!” was Semis oa 
plexed reply. “Why, perfessor, a year ago dc 
chickens wa’n’t even hatched!” 


- ©¢ 


ANYTHING FOR PEACE. 


HE spirit of universal peace is spreading 
over the earth, and has recently reache’i 4 
Portland, Maine, boy. The Kennebec Jo” 

nal tells the story. 
“‘What’s the shape of the earth?” demanded 
this boy’s teacher. 
“Round,” he replied, couttontty. = 
t — do you know it’s round?” persisted <he 
eacher. 
“All right,” replied the lad, “it’s square, then. 





I don’t want to start any argument about it!” 
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COMPARISONS.. 

BY LAURA CHAUNCEY PECK. 
The robin cannot even talk; 
He hops along the garden walk, 
And from his look it’s plain to see 
That he would like to play like me. 
I’m sure he quite dislikes a worm ; 
He has to eat them when they squirm. 
It’s strange, no matter how I try, 
J never can make out to fly. 
And tho’ I work my very best, 


I cannot build a robin’s nest. 
——~sis ——_ 


IN AN APPLE TREE. 
BY C. H. ERNST. 


RED stood on the lawn and watched 
F Roger and his father drive away. 

They were going to the city, and he 
was left at home with mother and Skip, 
the water spaniel. 

For a few moments Fred felt lonely, 
but soon, with Skip at his heels, he 
started down the path that led to the 
farm. The day was fragrant with the 
perfume of early spring, and all the trees 
were dressed in green. 

The spaniel dashed after a squirrel that 
had come down from a hickory tree. 

‘*Come back here, Skip !’’ shouted Fred; 
and the little dog gave up his chase and 
trotted back to his master. The boys had 
taught him what all good dogs should 
learn, and that is—to obey. 

Beyond the hill, Fred came to a rolling 
meadow, and at the farther edge, in the 
shadow of the woods, was the deserted 
farm. ‘The house had burned down years 
ago, but the chimney still stood upright, 
rising from a cellar that was overgrown 
with raspberry vines. 

Fred paused an instant before he went 
on to the orchard beyond the broken-down 
stone wall. Some of the trees were dead, 
but there was one huge fellow the 
branches of which rose above the others 
and shone in the sunlight. 

Fred decided to climb this tree. 

Skip looked up wistfully, as if he were 
wishing that he might do the same. 

‘*You ean’t climb a tree; so you can go 

and play,’’ Fred said, and the dog trotted 
straight over to the old wall, where he eagerly 
nosed about in search of chipmunks. 
* The low, gnarled branches made climbing 
easy, and Fred was soon astride a round limb. 
Overhead, through the leaves, he could catch 
glimpses of the blue sky. There was a con- 
stant rustling, as if the breeze and the old tree 
were whispering secrets to each other. 

It was like being in a swing, for the branches 
swayed steadily, but it was even more pleas- 
ant, because the ground ‘below was half con- 
cealed by a# network of twigs. It gave Fred a 
feeling of mystery to be in such a delightful 
place. He climbed to a higher branch, and 
clung with one hand while he enjoyed the 
sensation of being so high and so hidden. 

What happened came with such great sudden- 
ness that the boy had no warning whatever. 
The dry branch to which he clung broke with 
a sharp crack. He clutched vainly with both 
hands for another hold. There was a dizzy 
moment of falling, a sudden jerk on his foot, 
and then everything seemed to be whirling 


round. He hardly knew what had happened. | ruins of the farmhouse, and was out of sight | 


Fred’s foot had caught in the crotch of a 
limb, and he hung head downward, staring 
through the branches at the ground, which 
seemed far below. His first startled cry 
brought Skip from the stone wall. The boy 
could see him gazing up, as if wondering what 
this new, strange game was. 

Fred groped in all directions to find a branch 
large enough to grasp, but all within his reach 
were small, and they bent when he clung 
to them. He tried to curl himself up and 
reach the crotch above, but his foot was caught 
in a way that made it impossible. He could 
neither move up nor down; he could only 
hang and swing helplessly to and fro. 

lle was frightened, and wanted to cry. He 
knew that if Roger were with him he would 
be ashamed to ery. Neither did he wish to 
let Skip see him lose courage. 

‘The little spaniel gave two sharp, questioning 
barks, It gave Fred an idea. There was only 
oue way in which his dog could help him. 

‘Here, Skip!’? he called, and the spaniel 
barked again, and jumped into the air. ‘‘Go 
home! Fred eried. ‘‘Go home, Skip! Tell 
mhovher to come. ’? 

Plainly the little dog thought that this was 
Strange, but he had been taught to obey, and 
he turned to go. Still he hesitated, until Fred 
Spoxe again: ‘*Go home, Skip !”? 

Perhaps the tremole in Fred’s voice told the 
dog that his master was in danger. Suddenly 
he started, looking back at first, then running 
faster and faster, until he had passed the 





ORAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 





THE DEEP-SEA FISHERS. 
BY MELVILLE CHATER. 


The good ship “Sofa” heaves and dips amid the smaller sails, 
And here, with string and crooked pin, we sit and fish for whales. 
All day we fish with might and main the Parlor Carpet Sea, 

For oh, the larder’s empty, and we must get food for tea! 


What though about our slender craft the billows beat and roar? 
What though great, greedy, green-eyed sharks infest the parlor floor? 
Our relatives depend on us, and tea time’s drawing nigh. 

If food they lacked, we could not bear to see them sit and cry. 


Then, hungry uncles, starving aunts, and famished parents dear, 
Who wait us anxiously on shore, we'll feed you, never fear. 


What ho, a bite—a whale at last! 


Our tiny ship careens! 


The household’s saved! There’s food for all—a tin of fine sardines! 





e 2 
oe Sire meet 


beyond the broad green meadow. 

Fred hung head downward and waited. 
| There was little that he could do. His head 
| began to throb strangely, and he tried twice 


held his foot, but both times he failed. His 
leg was beginning to ache severely, and it 


ing of a crow. 

When would help come? He closed his eyes 
to shut out the dancing leaves that made him 
dizzy. How long he kept them closed he 
never knew—a long time, it seemed. Sud- 
denly above the drumming in his head he 
heard some one say, ‘‘ Don’t move; we’ll take 
you down.’’ And then he heard excited barks 
that surely were Skip’s, although the sounds 
seemed far away. 

The next thing he knew he was being lifted, 





| lifted—and then mother had his head in her | 
lap, and her cool hands were soothing his hot | 


| forehead, while the old gardener was bending 


| over them and saying, in his queer, high voice: 
| **There, he’s all right. See his eyes open.’’ 
When Fred was quite himself again, and 
they were all on their way home, mother said 
that the spaniel had come running into the 


house and had tugged and tugged at her skirt, | 
| until she and the gardener had followed him. | Tom every day, for as it crawls along, it turns | 


seemed that he must cry out with pain. | 
Tears did fill his eyes, but he made no sound. | 

He tried not to think what would happen | 
then, if no one came; his head was throbbing | 
more and more. He listened for the sound of | ““‘— DON’T want to wear my rubbers !’’ Ethel 
Skip’s bark, and heard only the distant caw- | | 


puts its little red rubbers on when it walks in 





‘*Won’t I have something fine to tell Roger 


| when he eomes home!’’ said Fred, patting his 


dog. And the little spaniel looked up at him 
in a way that showed that he understood it 


| all perfectly. 
to draw himself up to the forked limb that | 
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WHAT THE CHILDREN 


LEARNED. 
BY GERTRUDE W. FIELDER. 


grumbled. 
‘*Why-ee!’’ said grandpa. ‘‘The duck 


the soft, cold mud. ’’ 

‘*T don’t want to practice my music!’’ com- 
plained May. 

‘‘Why-ee!’’ said grandpa. ‘‘The locust has | 
worked hard at the scales ever since it was 
old enough to know how. Now it can sing | 
from low z to high z and back again without | 
an uneven note.’’ 

‘*T don’t want to stop to wash my hands,’’ 
said Ned. 

‘*Why-ee!’’ said grandpa.. ‘‘The ant stops | 
and cleans up whenever it gets soiled. Its feet 
are covered with hairs that make a good | 
brush, and it lets not a bit of dust stay on its | 
body.”? | 

‘“*T don’t want to help in the garden!’’ and | 
Ray pouted. | 

‘*Why-ee!’’ said grandpa. ‘‘ The worm helps | 
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the bits of dirt over and over with the 
queer little hooks on its body, and that 
keeps the ground nice and soft.’’ 

**T don’t want to fill the woodbox full 
of wood,’’ declared Ted. 

‘*Why-ee!’”’ said grandpa. ‘‘The bum- 
blebee goes steadily from one blossom to 
another, and never stops until its honey 
bags are quite full of honey.’’ 

“IT don’t want to take this note to 
the village,’’ said Jack. 

‘*Why-ee!’’ said grandpa. ‘The pigeon 
carries messages for a long, long way; 
they are tied beneath its strong wings.’’ 

And what do you suppose those little 
children did? 

They sat right down beside the lilac 
bush, and promised each other that they 
would not grumble any more; they were 
so much ashamed to find that the duck 
and the locust, the ant and the worm, the 
bumblebee and the pigeon were all better- 
natured than they. 


———~ 0-2 
PUZZLES. 


1. ADDITIONS. 
Six before six, 
And then five hundred. 
If this is not brilliant, 
The puzzler has blundered. 


2. SUBTRACTIONS. 
I. 
Take five from five, and leave an exclamation. 
Il. 
Take five from seven, and the answer is seen. 


3. DIVISION. 
A third of twelve divide 
By just a fifth of seven, 
And you will soon decide 
That this must be eleven. 


4. BEHEADINGS. 
I. 
First, you think of me when you think of the 


Behead me, you think of the farm; 
Behead again, and you surely will lose, 
Or otherwise come to harm. 
Behead me again, and you think of the birds, 
Or maybe you think of the home, 
For I’m used by the birds in daily flight, 
Or the aviator when he would roam. 
1. 
Complete, along New England’s shore 
My home is in the sea; 
But when you cut off my tail and head, 
A wondrous change you’ll see. 
In town or country, look around, 
You'll see me speeding o’er the ground. 


5. ENDLESS CHAIN, 

(All the words contain four letters. The last 
half of one word is the first half of the follow- 
ing word.) 

dwelling place; contemptible; before; a 
web-footed Bird: a ar in music; a musical 
sound; trim; a legal abbreviation; a famous 
ancient city; a lively dance ; a feminine name; 
a narrow road, 


6. CHARADES. 
1. 
My first is a part of the body, 
A part of my first is my last; 
= whole is so small ’tis a wonder 
t causes excitement so vast. 
Il. 
My Gest, in childhood, we have heard praised ; 
y last was for faithfulness noted ; 
And he who would ever my total, should be 
To infamy blackest devoted. 
111. 
| first is to plot or prepare, 
ly last is a fisherman’s need. 
My Otal is dark, none deny it, 
ut by beauty it often may lead. 


7. PREFIXED LETTERS. 
I. 

Prefix two letters, and change poetry into con- 
trary direction ; a garment into to surround; part 
of a oy a thtertor ; a dwelling into purpose; 
tight into ardent; guard into mean; quiet into to 
impart gradually; a small! distance into part of the 
foot ; part of a church into to breathe into; part of 
the body into within; division into a small animal; 
an canal into a resident; heart into to draw in; a 
song into to ornament; a smal 
dye deeply; shape into to instruct; owned into a 
mass of metal; hard into feeble; a tube into to in- 
troduce ; ale pepe: into in fact ; near into to sur- 
round; a fold into to grow; a dog into to contract. 

1. 

Prefix two letters, and change part of a ship into 
to embellish; work into a beating; willing into 
faith; pottery into a warning; a season into to 
happen to; to grasp into tosee ; an animal’s cry into 
under ; a souvenir into signify ; a waiter into to give 

art of an animal into to profit; to put down 
into to fasten; a tax into to scold sharpiy; a state 
of the sea into to befall; extended into to be one’s 
property. 
8. ENIGMA. 


What is the word of six letters of which the 
second, first and sixth form a noun; the first 
second and third an adverb; the third, fourth and 
sixth an interjection; the second, fourth, third 
— sixth a noun; the first and second a preposi- 
tion? 


, hard mass into to 


9. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
“Now do come to dinner,”’ she rept said, 
“And see my domestic, a Romany maid. 
“Tt strikes you as singular—O Mary dear, 
If only her story some day you should hear! 
“Now don’t disapprove, decide not in haste, 
Just see how delicious her dinner will taste. 
“Her cooking has savors of far distant lands ; 
The charm of our home gains in her able hands. 
“You think Iam mad! Am I easy to please? 
I have made up my mind, and am taking my ease.” 


10. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

wy first is clothed in seaty green; 

thout my next, no fish is seen; 
My third is of each flower a part; 
My fourth rests tired head and heart ; 
My fifth will always turn aside ; 
The clerk counts up my sixth with pride; 
My seventh and eighth a house will make. 
To find each word, five letters take ; 
The central letters will recall 
A famous battle known to all. 
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Payment for The Companion. whee sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered reson 
Silver fe = Ay y the mail is at the sender’s ris 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole Se sees | 
the A an 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your erissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books ‘aniess this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
t 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 
—_________+ 








HOW MUCH MEAT? 


question of diet, we are all too 
likely to argue as if every one 
would thrive best under exactly the 
same régime. As a matter of fact, 
different persons lead very differ- 
ent lives, and those differences 
ought to be reflected in the food 
they eat. Because an elderly lady, who spends 
most of her time in an easy chair, doing embroid- 
ery, is better for eating very little meat, or even 
no meat at all, it does not follow that the hunter, 
the soldier on a long march, or the sailor at sea 
will find bread and butter and sliced bananas 
enough for his physical needs. 

An unprejudiced study of the diet of mankind, 
through the ages, forces us to the conclusion that 
man is normally omnivorous, and that the propor- 
tion of animal food that he can safely allow him- 
self will vary according to his mode of life. Men 
ate much more meat when they had to hunt their 
dinners for themselves, and yet they probably did 





not suffer at all from the ills of excessive meat | 


eating of which we hear so much to-day. They 
had to spend their lives in the open air, and take 
a great deal of very active physical exercise in 
getting their joints and steaks and chops. 

To-day the case is quite different. Mankind has 
moved from caves and tents to houses, which are 
so comfortable that we stay in them altogether 
too much. Our “kill” hangs in tempting rows in 


the butchers’ windows at so much a pound, and | 


we have learned to cook it with skill and dress it 
with rich sauces, until the satisfaction of healthy 
hunger has given place to the dangerous joy of 
eating for the sake of eating. 

But although abstemiousness in the matter of 
meat is a good thing, it is by no means certain 
that strict vegetarianism is always advisable. 
Civilized people are eating less flesh food, year by 
year, and wisely so, but the race will thrive better 
if the change in diet is not made too suddenly. A 
sensible person should learn to observe the needs 
of his own system, and modify his diet accord- 
ingly. Most persons, if they do so, will learn— 
especially as they leave youth behind them—that 
they are physically better and mentally more 
alert, when they eat a comparatively small 
amount of meat. 

& 


“LITTLE EUGENIE.” 


pw 7 a letter that only recently found 

its way into print, Mr. John 

Esten Cooke deseribes a visit to 

Washington Irving at Sunnyside, 

the year before Irving’s death. In 

the course of the conversation, 

Irving mentioned that when he was 

minister to Spain, he was well ac. 

quainted with “little Eugénie de Montijo,” who 

used often to sit on his knee; she was, he said, 
laughing, ‘‘a fine buxom girl.” 

She was more than that; for of the three charm- 
ing sisters, Maria, Henriquetta, and Eugénie de 
Montijo, Eugénie, with her exquisitely fair com- 
plexion, chestnut curls, and black eyes, was by 
far the most beautiful. As a child she was of the 
most fairy-like loveliness. She was, moreover, 
the brightest and most responsive of the trio, and, 
as Irving has elsewhere related, “liked very well 
to listen to sueh tales as I could be persuaded to 
tell her of any one of our three countries—her 
Spain, my America, or the Britain of her Jacobite 
ancestors, the Kirkpatricks, who, as you may 
or may not have heard, were Scotch Catholics of 
distinction, forced to fly their country after the fall 
of the Stuarts. That Fortune should elevate this 
child to the throne of France is a circumstance to 


arouse wonder, a wonder in which I share. That | 


she should bear herself imperially as Empress 
others may wonder, but not I. Her childish 
‘thank you,’ for a story, spoken in correct Eng- | 
lish or mellifluous Spanish, could not have been | 
more gracious if spoken by a queen, and I have 
seen her spread her little skirts, in practicing for 
a party, and make a curtsy sufficiently elegant 
for any court. A. pretty little girl, a good little 
girl, and a good little friend of mine; Eugénie, 
Empress of the French—well! well!” 

Irving lived to see the spectacular rise of his | 
“little friend” to power; he did not survive to | 
behold her even more spectacular fall. He had 
been twelve years in his grave when the collapse 
of the gilded glories of the Second Empire drove 
her, a fugitive, to England. There, widowed, 
childless, and infirm, she still lives, an old, old 
woman, nearing her ninetieth year. The beauti- 
ful child of Granada, who listened so eagerly to 
the “Tales of the Alhambra,” from the lips of 
their genial author, before he wrote them down, 


HEN we discuss the vexed | & 


has outlived her family, her empire, and her era. 
To-day on the rare oceasions when, robed always 
| in black and heavily veiled, she leaves her seclu- | 
| sion, she appears less a living woman than a/| 
ghost from the historic past. 
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THE GOAT DOGS. 


UST before the Rio Grande crosses the bound- 
ary line between Colorado and New Mexico, 





| the cafion, the river flows through a rough country 
| that is worthless for farming purposes. The 
| pasturage even is so seanty that it is suitable only 


for sheep and goats. The few settlers are all | 


| Mexicans. 


| Wolves and coyotes haunt the hills and ravines 
| sone the river bank, and the herds must be 

ed day and night. Near the entrance to the 

cafion lives a Mexican rancher who owns several 
large herds of goats. He has found out how to 
herd his flocks without hired help. He sends the 

herd out on the range under the care of dogs, each 

of which has been raised amo: stong, gosta, and has 

raed foster mother. Thi 


'. 





in fact, had a Ss man 
deseribes his method of training his dog herders 
as. aye 


ce hes are a cross between the shepherd a" 
| Seote collie. As soon as the pups are born, I 

| take those that I want to make into herders away 
| from the — dog and put them to nurse on a 
| hanny goat, one puppy to a goat. The goat milk 
agrees with them pe =z * he == never per- 
| m tted to run with other pgs, an no com- 
| panions except goats, and 


the } they are 

grown they have a my now wledge of ‘nei 

adopted Soop You mig say that 
ae | were half 

fter the po a et their teeth, I _ ame to 


wateh them care a! ‘or now — the: 
them will get the ha bit of biting th e 5 
trait renders the dog absolutely useless for my 
purposes, and I immediately kill him. But biters 
re very rare. a dog ; os 
ecomes & og guardian of goats 
ear or so can be put in charge of s herd. The The 


erds go to the — the early 
there till the first snow oy aoe 8 
with his herd day and night, drives his ¢ 8 
to the best grass in the morning, and rounds —s 
up at night on some good be d, just as a 


human herder would do. And all the time he 
keeps a sharp lookout for prowling wolves or 
coyotes. I almost never lose any goats to these 


an. ls. 

“T carry food to a once a day. The only 
time a dog will leave ve is herd - epoee in to 7 
ranch is when I thing 
eat. ! then he +73 impatient to to get. hack to his 
work, and as soon as he has got his meal, hurries 


. the dog herders more satistactory than 
men. They understand their business thoroughly, 
and they are always faithful. Moreover, I do not 
have to pay them any wages. 
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“ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE.” 


HE ancestor of Henry Labouchere, Pierre- 

César Labouchere, was a shrewd business 
man and lover. Mr. Algar Labouchere Thorold 
tells in the “Life of Henry Labouchere” how he 
won at the same time a fiancée and a partnership 
in the house of Hope. 


He was sent by Mr. John Hope to England to 
see Sir Francis Baring on business, and while 
there fell in love with Sir Francis’s third daughter, 
Dorothy. Before he left England he asked ad 
Francis to let him become engaged to his daugl 
ter. Sir Francis refused. Pierre-César then sa 
PA sian it make any difference in your decision 

inkop knew that Mr. Hope was about to take me 

pogeees 

Sir Francis unhesitatingly admitted that it 
would. Pierre-César then went back to Holland 
=_ suggested to Mr. Hope that it might be a 

lan to take him into partnership. When Mr. 

ope discouraged the idea, he said, “Would it 
make any difference in your decision if you knew 
Bari te. was engaged to the daughter of Sir Francis 

er 


ap By plied, “Certainly.” her prong” 
the: the wily e ~~ 3 said, “well, Iam engaged to 
Dorothy 
That very o> ‘he was able to write to Sir Francis, 
announcing the news of his admission to partner. 
ship in the house of Hope, and in the same letter 
he claimed the hand of his bride. 
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HIS INSTRUCTIONS. 


NE of the foremen at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works had to discharge an argumentative 
Irishman named Pat, and to avoid discussion, he 
put his communication in writing. The next day 
Pat was missing, but a week later the foreman 
was passing through the shop, and saw him again 
at his lathe. Going up to the Irishman, he de- 
manded : 
“Didn’t you get my letter?” 
“Vis, sur, Oi did,” said Pat. 
“Did you read it pn 
“Sure, sur, Oi read it inside and Oi read it —_ 
side,” said Pat, “and on the inside yez said I wa: 
fired, and on the outside yez said, Return to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in five days.’ 
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A REAL COMPLIMENT. 


RS. Inez Milholland Boissevain once spoke to 

the women of the East Side in New York, 
says the Washington Star. She was speaking on 
| the woman suffrage cause, and she looked very 
| charming in one of the draped gowns of the latest 
mode. At the end she said: 


“And now is there anyone who has any ques- | 
| tions to ask? I shall be very glad to answer 
questions to the best of my ability.” 

A woman rose in the back of the hall. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Boissevain, with a smile. 

“Would you please tell me,” ‘said the woman, 
eagerly, “where you get your corsets?” 





* @¢ 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. 


HE Tatler tells the story of an old Scotchman 

whose wit was edged with pessimism. One 

morning he met at her gate a neighbor whose hus- 
band was seriously ill. 


“And hoo’s yer husband this morning, Mrs. 
Tamson?” he asked, solicitously. 

“Oh, he’s awfu’ bad! The doctor said his tem- 
perature has gone to one hundred fifty. 

“Nae, nae, you’ve made a mistake! Gandy’s 
temperature, ou could never be as muckle as one 

+ least, no in this world,” he 

added, as an afterthought. 





it enters a box cafion whose walls in some places | 
are a thousand feet in height and almost perpen- | 
dicular. For a number of miles, before it enters | 


let and color card upon receipt of ter cents, coin or stamps. 








Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


Ht telephone instrument is a common sight, but it afforcls 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment |y 


which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various.comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 
enough to build a stock- 
ade around California— 


Telephones 


enought to string around 
Lake 











000,000 of 
12,480,000 of them, worth them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
in the lumber yard about owned, which, with equip- 
$40,000,000, ee cost at the factory 


Wire 
to coil around the earth 
621 times—15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
i 000 tons 


including 


a worth $88,- 


Switchboards 
in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 





Buildings 
sufficient to house a city 
of 150,000—more than 


Lead and Tin a thousand buildings, 


to load 6,600 coal cars 





Sof yn a 
than $37,000,000. $44,000,000. 
People 


equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 
Bell System employes, 
not including those of 
connecting companies. 





The on are set all over this country, and strung with wires 

and — the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 

in separate homes and offices; the switch- 

boards “ea connected and supplemented with other machinery, 

and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





Universal Service 


One Policy 


“Soof Scak? 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 


=| Will add ten years to the 
life of any roof, old or 


new—tin, shingle or felt. 
Sure relief for all roof trouble 


Roof Seak, stops leaks and ab- 
solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


Roof Seak is a rubber-like 
liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof 
and is the best investment the owner of 
any new or old roof can make. 


If you are interested we will gladly send you a ful! half pint 
prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 








**Corbin Control a Safety 


The ORBIN RBIN_ Duplex 


Coaster Brake 


The feeling of security provided by the Corbin 
Duplex Coaster Brake is doubly appreciated 
when the bicyclist is traveling on traffic- 
ridden streets. 

Simply by a change in foot-pressure, the ma- 
chine is stopped gradually or instantly—just 
as the occasion demands. 









Sold and equipped by bicycle and 
hardware dealers everywhere 


Write for new 1914 catalog. 


Elliott Varnish Company 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
730 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. 
Brantford, Ontario, Canadian Manufacturers 
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superb, Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
yroman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here's that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
iess, scratchless, dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse I 

paint or enamel. I will mail —free—a sam 

of Leonard show you the 
difference. You can’t scratch it even with 
knife, It’s utifully sweet 


You ul be satisfied with anything else. 
ou’ll never 
= — for outside icing and water cooler. 





Ca arran; 
Style shown 
case. Size, 


50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 


To Ohio snd Siesertags Savers. I take the risk ; send 
for catalog t ' returned if you are not 
‘ectly Ask for sam: of porcelain 


perf 
Pil mail my booklet * ‘Care of Re 
woman should have a copy of 


C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Go. 
148 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 

















lo write for 


The Labg Bok 


It illustrates and describes the pret- 
tiest wearing apparel for babies who 
have had six birthdays or less. It 
quotes prices that make “The Baby 
Book” headquarters for greatest 
economy. 

It enables mother to shop conveniently 
from her favorite easy ir—at her 
leisure. If you have a baby brother 


or baby sister, tell mother to write for 
“The Baby Book,’’ No. 65Y82. 


Gye. Gomera Baby Merchandise Dept. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

















With Movertedk in your tires 
er bother you; 





BUFFALO N.¥ on 











= Chicago Fd | 
| it; 


PANO OOO 


NOT DANGEROUS. 


NTISUFFRAGIST women are wont to criti- 
cize rather severely some of the methods by 
which suffragists, even the non-militants, endeavor 
to advertise and advance their cause. No fair 
opponent, however,can well withhold her approval 
of the tact, temper, and cleverness with which the 
noted suffrage leader, Miss Margaret Foley, re- 
cently turned a disconcerting emergency to good 
advantage. She had been staying at a summer 


at Martha’s Vineyard; and some of the hotel 
waitresses and kitchen help, interested in her and 
her cause, spent their off hours in a steamer jaunt 
across to the island to hear her. 


Unfortunately suddenly. and her address, the weather 
by 4 time the audience 


island 
t Som  E island 





mptly rain. the occasion. 
7 sound a siipper with a small 
, with only one passenger to consider, 
would take the risk if she would. They made the 
perilous passage safely, and rallying a sufficient 
number of her awe TG - sympathizers, she 
that th os — laces of the absent 
They ae ly consén The next morn- 
were up and busy; and the two 
hundred gue of the 1 had an excellent 
breakfast 





y and vehement among 
“woman’s rights woman 
was pictured as a striding, , Strident 
» an acidulated spinster or a 
and ful wife. The rly d 
ter of an old- ioneer suffragist relates a 
ve incident. 





vote has gotour baby! Come quick, before she 
*® 


APPROACHING PERFECTION. 


N humor, in urbanity, as in perfect control of his 

district, the London policeman is the nearest 
approach to perfection, writes Mr. Percival Pol- 
lard, who, in aie ie ae has a word to 
say of the various policemen of the world. He 
| adds that in looks only our American policemen 
| equal those of London. 


To the stranger, the ag seems the peltest 
of all Londoners. Chie however, it is in his 
control of traffic, awhee ‘and afoot, that he is 
eS When you consider the narrowness of 


ou constan marvel at the easy 

skill ane Ww ch he solves lem. 
e iceman never an yu! 
ty leoks anything but 
ane, + his notion of controlling traffic at 
ed street crossings is to make the 
shout with laughter. No one — a, 


match. 
street traffic that is 
ress you with the belief 
that, in Paris policeman would 
=. with much noise and melodrama, arrest 


person. 
of P: . They not look as well, ‘acura 

our notions, as the En a. 

are fairly smart. lite, control 
traffic inexorably, and see _- it th t 
of the cleanest and most pat ondoriy of cities. 


policemen are 

all. When ae ad 
you more serious than crossing a congested 
oped i 4 L your way, you are fairly certain 
against a ci t+ — mechan- 

ically calibceed tot tien enen ol te beat. 
No ar; ent or persuasion prevails. There is 
ation, and here the instrument to enforce 
human element is entirely absent. Both 
Italy and France are, as to th police, more 

human. 


bites!” 
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PLANTING PEARLS. 


ANY attempts have been made to encourage 
oysters to produce pearls. The Chinese have 
done so with a certain degree of success by drop- | 
ping fragments of nacre into mussel shells. In 
time, these fragments are covered with pearly 
matter, and are attractive enough to be in consid- 
erable demand, says a writer in the New York Sun. 


_ honing to the same ~- ray @ company 
popes scientific experiments e indian Ocean 
not many years ago. The hey pot ith iti .~- of nacre, 
wy fy- ye tween the 
| sh thy tangs especies. of oyster, 
| known as cpt _— ralian type. After about ten 
| months these 
eres of ak matter, and look exact! 
arls. en these pearls come u 
ey will no doubt have a ready sale 
Some of the experiments made by the company 
came to noming, snd and for a curious reasen. The 
cases in which ~2 —- 
with iron wire. 
with this iron, and the a 
seriously damaged. Since then, nickeled wires are 
| used, and the success of the company’s enterprise 
| seems assured. 
| &® 
A LAST THOUGHT. 


OM a Western paper comes the story of an 
old Yorkshire yeoman who was lying on his 
death bed. 

After a few preliminary words, the worthy min- 
| ister said that if the veteran anything on his 
| mind, he — he would confide it to the pastoral 

| ear, sO as e might die in =o pease. 
“Well, sir,” answered the old sportsman, “if I 
ber my, life life to live over ‘again, I’d fish more 
with bait less with flies.” 





like true 
e market, 


hotel at Falmouth, but was to speak one afternoon. 


pellets are covered with a beautiful | 
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An On-Time Meal, 
In Least Time 


Relish, Olives, Tomato Ketchup, etc. 





We Take Time to Give 
You Leisure 


Just heat Heinz Baked Beans while the table is being set. 
Then serve. 

Without bother or fuss, without the hours of preparation, 
you give your family veal baked beans with the real flavor that 
comes only when beans are baked by fire in an oven. The 
hard work is all done for you in our famous kitchens. 


stesnz Baked Beans 
One of the 57 Varieties 


are baked the slow, painstaking way, the one way that produces the 
flavor and makes beans most satisfying and nourishing. 

There are quicker, easier methods of cooking beans, but we are not 
looking for quick or easy ways. From the start of our business, our one 
aim has been to make only the best. 

That’swhy we issue the broad guar- 
antee for all our products, “Your 
money back if you’re not pleased.’’ 


There are four kinds of Heinz 
Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and 
Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without 
Tomato Sauce)—Boston Style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 
without Pork—(Vegetarian) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Others of the 57 Varieties are: 



















oked ready to serve, 


Peanut Butter, Cream Soups, India 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
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The Pathfinder Watch ad Compass 
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E Pathfinder Watch 

is a 14 size model, 
with a German silver, 
nickel-plated case, open 
face, Arabic dial, “ pull 
out” stem set, red minute 
numerals round outer 
margin, and is guaranteed 
a good timekeeper. compass in 
a recess formed in the top of the 
crown adds greatly to the usefulness 
of the Watch. The Watch is not 
intended exclusively for outing pur- 
poses, but it is equally. suitable for use 
about the home, farm, shop or store. 





See Compass Above 


) OUR OFFER. This Pathfinder Watch will be given to Companion 


subscribers only for one new solicited yearly subscription for The 
een Sian es anes Seed Benes ee or sold for $1.00. 
In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SRS LSS LYSOL S 
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GOETHE AND THE “ BLACK 
HUNTSMEN.”’ 


ROBABLY no poet, during his lifetime, ever 

won more completely the love and respect of 
his countrymen than did Goethe. A touching ex- 
ample of the veneration in which the young men 
of Germany held him is given in a letter that 
Friedrich Christoph Férster, the poet and soldier, 
wrote to his sister in 1813. It describes a chance 
meeting, during Germany’s “War of Liberation,” 
between Goethe and the famous Liitzow “tree 
corps.” 


The free corps, called also the “Black Hunts- 
men,” was composed largely of youths and stu- 
dents who had answered Major Liitzow’s call for 
volunteers. Férster and the poet Kérner were 
members of the an roving corps, which made 
a record at once so brilliant and tragic. 

“In April, 1813,” wrote Férster to his sister 
“we were meres from Dresden to Lotpais. an 
had camped for the night at Meissen. In the 
morning, as we were preparing to march, I saw a 
man whose face seemed very familiar step into 
a post chaise in front of the inn. I thought I 
recognized Goethe. I know the poet’s features 
well, for, as an intimate friend of his son, I have 
been much in his house. Yet I could not believe 
that the peace-loving poet was really here, in the 
midst of the unrest of war, 

“The man drew his military cap over his eyes 
and buried himself in the folds of a red-collare 
cape, such as generals of the Russian army wear. 
But when I saw the little secretary of Goethe, 
friend John, step into the carriage, I knew that I 
was not mistaken. 

“Quickly I told my comrades the great news. 
The whole pompeny fell into rank; I stepped 
forward, and with the military bearing of an or- 
derly, announced, ‘I have the honor to inform 
your excellency that a detachment of the royal 

russian free corps of the Black Huntsmen, on 
march to Leipzig, desires to salute your excel- 
eo 
“The sergeant major ordered, ‘Present arms!’ 
and I cried, ‘The poet of all poets, long live 
Goethe!’ With many hurrahs, the company foined 
in the cheer. 

“Goethe did not seem to understand the mean- 
ing of our salute; he buried himself deeper in his 
capacious mantle, and drew back into the corner 
of the carriage. He thought, probably, that we 
had mistaken him for some Russian officer. 

“After a moment I took heart, and said, ‘That 
does not help your excellency; the Black Hunts- 
men have sharpeyes. They take it as a favorable 
omen that on their first march they should have 
met Goethe. We ask you to bless our weapons!’ 

“Then Goethe recognized me as the friend of 
his son. We crowded round the carriage, and 
held out our swords and guns, and shouted, ‘Bless 
our weapons!’ 

“Goethe stood up. ‘If you young liberators of 

our country think that my, blessing can help you, 

ive it with all my heart!’ 

‘He laid his hand on each of the weapons that 
we stretched out to him. Then, in a clear, ring- 
ing voice, he said, ‘Children, go with God! And 
may all that is good reward your fresh, German 
courage.’ 

“His carriage started on its way; as Goethe, 
smiling, and waving his hand, drove by us, we 
gave him a last hearty cheer.” 


* 
A DISAPPEARING LAKE. 


N unusual occurrence that has much interested 
the scientific men recently happened at Fu- 
mone, Italy. The picturesque little lake of Can- 
terno suddenly disappeared. All the water 
retreated into a bottomless pit in the middle of 
the lake, and left the whole area absolutely dry. 


It appears that this same phenomenon has 
occurred several times in the history of the place ; 
the last time was about 220 years ago. At tha’ 
time the farmers had begun to till the bed of the 
lake, and had brought it to a high state of cultiva- 
tion, when suddenly the water returned; and as if 
to recompense the people for the loss of their 
crops, the fish came back also. 

here is an ancient legend that the lake disap- 

ears whenever its waters claim the life of a 

uman being. That was the case at the last pre- 
vious disappearance of the water. On a certain 
Shrove Tuesday, nine young boys were drowned 
in Canterno Lake. Their distracted parents cursed 
the waters of the lake, and then a crater fifteen 
feet in diameter swallowed up the water with 
fearful and unearthly gurgling. Fire spouted 
from the hole, and from the depths of the earth 
came a mysterious rumbling. The entire lake bed 
was strewn with fish, and the boat which had gone 
down with the boys was swallowed up by the 
crater. 

*® 


FRANKLIN’S LIGHTNING ROD. 


CURIOUS little anecdote, which takes the 

reader back to the days when Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s discoveries were astonishing the scientific 
world, appears in La Science et La Vie. In the 
course of work made necessary by the installation 
of new lightning rods on the towers and dome of 
St. Paul’s cathedral in London, the workmen 
found a section of one of*the lightning rods, put 
up about 150 years ago under the direction of 
Franklin himself, in its original position in the 
interior of one of the towers. Being little exposed 
to the weather, it had remained in a good state of 
preservation. 

History relates that when those “poles,” as the 
lightning rods were then called, were installed 
a violent controversy arose as to whether they 
should end in a point or a sphere. The discussion 
waxed more and more bitter, until at last the 
president of the Royal Society, who advocated 

»ints, was forced to resign, because the king. 
seorge III, had become a strong partisan o 
spherical extremities. 


* © 


POOR PROGRESS. 


ANY a fond parent is puffed with pride when 

his child shows a liking for music at an early 
age. The first discordant sound that the little 
fingers make on the piano is as sweet as a master- 
piece, and a grating screech from the violin pre- 
dicts a marvelously successful future, and shows 
an embryo Kreisler. 


A little story is told of Franz Léhar, the opera 
composer, who evidently wishes his boy to possess 
great musical talent. The composer was out 
walking one day with his little son, not yet three 
years old, when he met a friend who hailed him. 
“Hello, Herr Léhar, how are you? I didn’t know 
that you had such a fine-looking youngster.” 

“Yes,” said the proud father, “isn’t he a fine- 
looking boy ? And wise! I tell you, he is a won- 
derful child!” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“But would you believe it, he is three years 
old, and he can’t play a thing on the piano!’ 
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un yeeling off mile after mile of the 
i boundless out-of-doors on an 





Out into the open! A constantly chang- 
ing panorama of life and unusual sights. 
Great driving power under you. Unlimited 
distances at your command. 


You are the master whether throttled down to a walking 
pace in congested traffic or taking a clearaway road at 
sixty miles an hour. Comfort is yours—road shocks and 
vibrations absorbed by the Cradle Spring Frame. 

There's a snap and relish to motorcycle riding unlike any 
other travel. It's a new sport—a fine one—a national one. 
Today the Indian tribe numbers over 100,000. 


1914 Indians have 38 betterments, and full Electric Equip- 
ment. A 32-page book illustrated, describes this year’s Indians 


Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 
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but write for our biz 
SEND NO MONEY fiiscstrcr’renzer”’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they wv‘ 
astonish you. iculars of our new offer 
to deliver = a ep nel — on one month’s free 
trial withou pense ou. . 
‘ ‘oon meas money taking orders for bi cles, 
tires lamps, sundries, etc. from our big har: 
Pome — 5 etree st one “combination off 
‘or re-~ our c 
Also much useful bicaele information. Send for it 
LOW FACTORY offer such values 


terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundr': » 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now- 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 











in full—shows all models, describes mechanical perfections in 
detail and puts you motorcycle wise. To read it is to become a 
qualified judge of motorcycles. Sent on request. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 810 State Street, , Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the Wor 
Branches and Service Stations Chicago Dallas Kansas City 


San F; fenebeo Atlanta Toronto Melbourne ca. seen 
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THE DINI 


A FAMOUS COLONIAL MANSION “**". « 


BY MARY H. 


NE of the oldest and most interesting of | interesting relic hangs a green calash, once | names and place names—that is, their 
0) the many historic landmarks in New | the property of Miss Charlotte Stark. 
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The mother of the child, accompanied by a| 
crowd of the elderly women of the village, 
went off to the water. There they tied = the 
unlucky child in a skin, or a i of cloth, 
| with a big stone incl just like a kitten or 
| puppy. en they threw the child into a 
of deep water. If such a child should 
| grow up, they believed that it would have the 
| power, if annoyed or angry, to kill anyone it 
cared to. 





| The poison ordeal is still in vogue, especially 
jamong the Anyanja in Nyasaland. The 
poison is prepared from the bark of the 
mwavi tree, and the ordeal is called by the same 
name. If the poison is mixed strong, it acts | 
as an emetic, and the drinker gets rid of it. 
If mixed weak, or the — in question has | 
an ironclad stomach, the poison is retained, 
and soon has a fatal effect. The whole matter 
rests with the man who mixes the compound. 
Here is another strange practice. 1en a 
theft has been committed, the natives get a 
ry horn from some wizard. The hollow part 
of this horn they fill with a concoction of herbs | 
and charcoal. f taken to the spot and held 
where the theft took place, the natives claim 
that it soon starts off in the direction taken by | 
the thieves, and almost invariably pulls the | 
seekers to their haunt, even through miles of 





NG ROOM. 


PRONOUNCING ENGLISH. 
| HE proper pronunciation of English sur- 


NORTHEND 








pronunciation as observed among the 


England is the famous Stark mansion| Every nook and corner of the mansion is | English themselves—is not infrequently aj 


at Dunbarton,—originally Starktown, —New | filled with similar mementos of former tenants, ™&tter of some perplexity to unaccustomed 
Hampshire. It is occupied at the present time | whose personalities still seem to linger within Americans. A writer in the New York Sun | 


by Charles Morris Stark, a member of the 
sixth generation of the descendants of Archi- 
bald Stark, who emigrated from Glasgow to 
America in 1720. 

The mansion was built by Maj. Caleb Stark, 
shortly after the close of the Revolutionary 
War. The land on which it stands is part of | 
a tract granted to the Stark family by the 
English crown, and many of the noble old 
trees that line the half-mile approach to the 
house bear the mark of the broad arrow 
that shows that they were once ‘‘king’s 


| 


its walls. Here, is a pair of pistols that did describes the difficulties that an American 
service at the Battle of Bunker Hill in the ‘urist experienced in his endeavor to get the 
hands of General Stark, the father of the major; information he wanted. 
there, an ivory-mounted whalebone cane, ofa| After arriving in London, things went 
fashion once prized by the gallants and dandies. ae. = a Se Rt. — 
° s : s4s go on a little outing. e lk up a town, 
It was presented to Major Stark in recognition the’ name of which was Pontefract Common. 
of his military services. | He asked the booking clerk for a ticket to 
From the hall on the right opens the great | the place, pronouncing it as it is spelled. 
parlor, with its finely proportioned fireplace, | oe eyes of the ticket seller looked perfectly | 
and the famous carpet that was laid eighty | —. such place, sir,’? he said. ; 
years ago under the supervision of Madam) ‘‘Surely,’’ the American protested, ‘‘there 
Stark. Here is gathered a valuable collection | it is,’’ and fumbling for his precious map, he 
of china and glass, old mirrors in heavy aid a triumphant finger on the name. 








trees,’’ destined for the royal shipyards. 

A condition attached to the grant of land 
was that a mill should be built on the property 
within the year. This was done, and the} 
quaint old building still exists, in a condition | 


| 


of partial but picturesque ruin. Another inter- 


| 


esting structure is the tiny frame schoolhouse, | § 


no larger than a modern portable garage, where 
the Starks of several generations were initiated | 
into the mysteries of the three R’s. | 

On the right of the drive is the old family | 
burying ground, shaded by stately pines that | 
lifted feathery crowns to the sky before even | 
the eldest of those who sleep beneath their | 
boughs was born. Within the iron-railed inclo- | 
sure stand many less venerable trees, planted | 
by hands long stilled. Among them isa willow | 
grown from a twig taken from a tree beside | 
Napoleon’s grave. Close at hand are the graves 
of Caleb Stark and of his daughter Charlotte, 
the last of her generation. 

The mansion itself is a gambrel-roofed, many- 
windowed structure, with proportions that 
bespeak the cordial hospitality with which it | 
has ever been associated. Within its walls are 
gathered heirlooms of five famous families 
connected by intermarriage: the Starks, Mc- 
Neils, Wentworths, Morrises and Pierces. 

The main hall runs straight through the 
house, and opens upon a charming old-fashioned 
garden at the rear. One of its doors is of 
special interest, because it is decorated with 


: “ee "99 i 2) ; ity. | 
antique frames, and ancestral portraits, includ- Rie — said the clerk, with a pity 
ing one of the mother of President Pierce. “‘That’s it—Pomfret,’’ the American said, 

In the dining room are the likenesses of bravely, and he pocketed his ¢ » 
Daniel Webster and Andrew Jackson, and a| At the station at ‘‘Pomfret’’ a quaint old 
omnibus stood waiting, with a sign on the 
side announcing that it conveyed passengers | 
to the St. Leger Inn or Wrensfordsley Hall | 
| for sixpence. The American approached the | 
sleepy-looking driver, and asked him which 
was the smaller house—the St. Leger or the | 
| Wrensfordsley ? 
Again that blank, dazed look that the Amer- 
ican had now learned to connect with his bad | 
 eeagpeene po He looked at the names again. 
How could he twist his tongue round to make 
| them different? 
‘*See here, my good man,’’ he said, ‘‘how 
do you pronounce this name?’’ pointing to St. 


| Leger. 

“On ee coe And how d 
, . , sts ”? sai e American. ‘‘And how do 
superb portrait, painted by Stuart, of Robert | you pronounce this?’”’ pointing to Wrensfords- 
Morris. Beneath the latter is hung a letter | ley. 
written to Morris by George Washington. Fg > teeter ek ee 

r eP : i ons en. 

Conspicuous pagacar, the farnishings of this And the American got in, le some notes in 
room is a huge antique wine cooler, heavily | jis little red book, and laughed softly all to 
bound with brass. The beautiful old sideboard | himself. 
and grandfather’s clock once stood in the) ¢ ¢ 


Pierce home in Hillsborough. Displayed in | ; % " 
glass-doored closets and cabinets are a magnifi- | WHERE PEOPLE “KNOW BEANS. 
cent service of cut glass presented to President | [N Manchuria, the pride and glory of the 
Pierce during his term of office, a rare and || state, the talk of its citizens, the foundation 
extremely valuable set of Tokyo, another of |~ of its prosperity, the backbone of its com- 
Wedgwood, and a Dresden service, a gift from | merce, the symbol of its wealth, is the common 


; 
| 
| 





THE STARK MANSION. 
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bull’s-eyes made of the first glass ever manu-| Another highly prized souvenir is a bronze 
factured in America. The hall is furnished | statuette of Napoleon, a present to Major Stark 
with priceless antiques, including a rare Robert | from the Marquis de Lafayette. The marquis 
Morris cabinet, Sheraton chairs, and a beauti- | was one among many distinguished visitors to 
ful mahogany table that holds an interesting | the spacious old mansion, and the chamber 
collection of silhouettes. The walls are hung | that he occupied is still known as the ‘‘ Lafay- 
with family portraits. One of the finest is a | ette room.’? Although other portions of the 
Spirited likeness of Major Stark by Samuel | house have been extensively remodeled, and 
Finley Breese Morse, artist as well as noted | many modern comforts and conveniences have 
electrician. At the foot of the winding been introduced, this chamber has remained 
colonial stairway hangs the portrait of Miss | unchanged, and the ancient window hangings, 
Charlotte Stark. The face, strongly yet finely | the canopied four-poster, the rugs and the 
modeled, expresses the courage and forcefulness | chairs are precisely as they were when last 
of her soldier ancestry, mingled with the fine arranged for the reception of the distinguished 
dignity and reserve of the old-school gentle- | Frenchman. 

woman. ® ¢ 

In this hall, rich in associations, are many | * 

personal belongings of the Starks of bygone | ANGONI BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS. 
HE Angoni tribe of Nyasaland and north- 
eastern Rhodesia are descended from that 
fine race, the Zulus of Natal. Although 
civilization has changed many of their ideas, 
| it has had little effect on their superstitious 
beliefs, and they reluctantly relinquish faith 
in the ancient teaching of their witch doctors. 
Some interesting facts are given by Mr. D. 
D. Lyell in Field. 

Many of their superstitions are associated 
with wild animals. They believe that the 
| spirits of their enemies enter into living beasts, 
}and this idea is — in their minds. 
_ ee id ro : 
ger vations. Fastened against the wall, just | ee + elie ese Ps y _ 
~ ne erself nisht tate tar % on seterninn | — chief, is taking revenge for past mis 
Ta drive in the comfortable chaise that is| During a thunderstorm the Angoni object 
still preserved in the stables, is a gray silk | Strongly to having a black dog, cat, goa 
bon ist that once graced the dainty head of sheep, or pig in their huts, for they say it wil 
spiizhtly veges , ty | make the lightning strike the hut and probably 
at ‘ly Mollie Stark. It is amusing to learn | kil] the occupants. 

“ this modest bit of headgear once createda| There is a very st superstition about 
flui -r of excited gossip in Mistress Mollie’s | Children. Before the whites came to the coun- 
Circe, from th i try any child that had the misfortune to cut 

seed e fact that it was made to her : < 
ord: in New, - the teeth of his upper jaw before those of the 

in New York at the—then—wildly extrav- | lower was killed. is rite was called Kuna- 


asit cost of twenty-five dollars. Beside this | meera, and the procedure was as follows: 











MADAM STARK’S CHAISE. 


s been killing people, 


the first minister of the United States to France. | soy, or soy bean. There is no class of people 


|in Manchuria, declares Mr. Clarence Poe in 
| **Where Half the World is Waking Up,’’ that 
is unaffected by the success or failure of the 
bean crop. 
| Bankers, merchants, farmers, even the ladies 
one meets in drawing-rooms in the foreign 
concessions, not pg a beans,’’ but can 
talk beans, too. If the present rate of progress 
is maintained, it will not be long until no one 
will enumerate the world’s great crops, wheat, 
corn, rice, cotton, and so forth, without in- 
| cluding beans. 

In a very L seg t —_~ ~ AK we -y ery 
same properties as co . or an oil is 
cxtancied that 
poses as cottonseed oil, and the residue, 
called ‘‘bean cake,’’ is about the equivalent of 
cottonseed meal. My first acquaintance with 
the bean cake was in Japan, where I found it 
enriching the earth for vegetable growing. 
| Japan imports an average of half a million 

| tons a year, to put under its crops. Manchuria 
also uses not a little for the same purpose. 
The more intelligent Manchurian farmers, 
| however, are learning that it is a waste to rot 
one of the best cattle feeds in the world, and 
get its fertilizing value only, just as our 
American farmers are waking up to the folly 
of using cottonseed meal as a crop producer 
—" first getting its value as a meat pro- 
ucer. 


THE REAL REASON. 


HEN the Confederates celebrated their 
W Memorial Day at Arlington Cemetery 
last year, Representative Kirkpatrick 

| of Towa, a member of the G. A. R., was chosen 
| to be one of the orators. Following two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, says the Washington 
Star, he told the assembled veterans that many 
reasons had been advanced for the failure of 
the Confederate cause, but that the true one 

was known to him alone. 

‘*Yes,’’ shrilled Kirkpatrick, looking round 
| at his old foes with a smile, ‘‘the reason you 
| did not win out in the struggle was that you 
| just wore yourselves out whipping us Yanks !’’ 


t is used for much the same pur- | 
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Distinctive 


Hand Bags 


ALA. 


Silver Mesh Bag. No. 1 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 60 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.60. In either case we will 
DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United 
States. 


Te Bag will undoubtedly prove one 


of our most popular items. It is 

made of solid German silver through- 
out, and is heavily silver plated. The frame 
measures 6 inches across, and is decorated 
with a beautiful floral pattern in relief. 
The Bag has a fine white kid lining, ball 
snap fasteners, a generous 14-inch wrist 
chain and § ball pendants. Depth of Bag 
5 inches. 











Imported Beaded Bag. No. 2 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 30 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.25. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 


0 List would be incomplete with- 
out the Beaded Bag which now 
ranks so high in popular favor. The 
Bag shown in the illustration has been 
imported especially for Companion sub- 
scribers. It has a 6-inch gilt frame, is 4 
inches deep, and 7% inches wide at the 
bottom. The Bag is lined with moiré and 
finished with a beautifully looped beaded 
fringe 1% inches deep, and a gilt wrist 
chain of liberal length. The design is 
worked in black and gold beads, and is the 
same on both back and front. 


Leather Hand Bag. No. 3 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 35 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.25. Im either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 


Ti very newest shape in leather 


hand bags. Measures 9 inches across 

and is 8 inches deep. Made of finely 
grained leather with folded bottom, gilt- 
finished, German silver frame, with ball 
snap fasteners, double strap leather handle, 
two inside pockets and change purse. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Combination Coal and Ga 


G aw/ord 


RanZes 


You get in the Crawford Combination Coal and Gas Ranges a Coal range for 
kitchen warmth and continuous hot water supply in Winter; a Gas range in 
Summer, when you want a cool kitchen and less 
hot water; furthermore, you get the best of each. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are safe; explosions 
=> are impossible. Double Gas Ovens above the 
range or single Gas Oven at the end. The 
» End Oven has an extra set of burners at 
the top for broiling, which saves stooping. 


The Coal range has the wonderful Single 
Damper (pat’d); Ash Hod and Coal Hod in 
the base (pat’d); Oven heated by Curved Cup- 
Joint Flues, which heat it in every part alike. 


Crawford Ranges are Sold by 2 
Double Gas Ovens Above the Range Progressive Dealers Everywhere End Gas Oven 
Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to Show You and Write Us for Dlustrated Circular 
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WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Many New Improvements Added 
No Increase in Our Low 
Factory-to-Home Price 







[! gives us pleasure to announce 
that in addition to the many 
improvements already incorporated 
in the New Companion Sewing Machine, the following new 
and important improvements have been added. It is worthy 
of note that these improvements are added without an increase 
in the low price of the machine. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. The only Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release in the world. This is an exclusive New Companion 
invention, and can be obtained on no other machine. 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR. A great convenience. No more prying 


out shuttle with scissors. 


NEW STEEL PITMAN ROD. With Ball-Bearing and Ball and Socket 


connections. Increases strength and easy running. 


NEW SPRING HEAD LATCH. Holds machine head firmly in position, 


and renders easy access to under movement for oiling. 


NEW RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. No protruding knobs to catch and 
tear. Will not tarnish like metal handles. 


— A N D WE D Fe ie ] VE R F, R E E. We offer four high-grade styles of these improved machines, prepay 


all freight charges to any point east of Colorado, warrant each 
improved machine for 25 years, and sell at a very low price. How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated 
circular, which is free to any reader of The Companion. To get this information, simply send a postal stating that you will be 
interested to receive further information regarding the improved New Companion Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of homes all 
over the country use and recommend this machine. If a New Companion has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special 
Introductory Price. We employ no agents. Write to or call at Sewing Machine Department. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Style No. 2% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 
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